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LITERATURE. 


Thomas Carlyle and the Open Secret of his 
Life. By Henry Larkin. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Tue author of the latest contribution to 
Carlyle literature is a hearty admirer, but 
by no means a blind worshipper, of the ‘‘ Sage 
of Chelsea.” For ten years, including the 
period of the terrible passage through ‘‘the 
valley of the shadow of Frederick,” Mr. 
Larkin was a voluntary and indefatigible 
helper of Carlyle and came into close personal 
relations with both him and his wife. In the 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
Carlyle has spoken of Mr. Larkin as “‘a 
helper sent me by favour of heaven”’ : 


“He did for me all manner of maps, indexes, 
summaries, copyings, sortings, miscellanea of 
every kind, in a way not to be surpassed for 
completeness, ingenuity, patience, exactitude 
and total and continual absence of fuss. Never 
had I a loyaller or more effective help; no- 
where was there a more honest-minded man; 
really of fine talent, too; clear, swift discern- 
ment, delicate sense of humour, &c.; but he 
referred serving me in silence to any writing 
he could do (that was his own account on 
volunteering himself), Till Frederick ended he 
was my factotum, always at hand; and still 
from the distance is prompt and eager to help 
me actually; a man to thank Heaven for, as I 
still gratefully acknowledge.” 


Thus, readers of Carlyle’s works have already 
good cause to be grateful to Mr. Larkin for 
many of the summaries and indexes—includ- 
ing those to Sterling, Schiller, the Miscellanies, 
and Frederick the Great, and also for maps and 
plans in the last-named book. Such work, 
to be done well, demands much more than 
mechanical skill; it calls for the exercise 
of a clear understanding and discretion. Mr. 
Larkin’s success there leads us to expect 
instruction and enlightenment when he under- 
takes to write about Carlyle, and it may as 
well be said at the outset that the expecta- 
tion is not disappointed. 

Nevertheless, though what Mr. Larkin 
says is well worth considering, he has not 
succeeded very well in making out his case 
for what he terms the “open secret” of 
Carlyle’s life. This ‘‘ open secret,” briefly 
stated, is that, so far from Carlyle being a man 
of letters by preference, the darling desire of 
his soul was to be a man of affairs—a social 
regenerator of this age of shams in somewhat 
the same fashion as Cromwell was the social 
regenerator of another age of shams. 


“With all his wish to become honourably 
known,” writes Mr. Larkin, “a life of litera- 
ture clearly was not the goal to which his heart 
aspired. But he gradually found that his pen 
was the only weapon or tool his untoward 
destiny had placed in his hand.” 





This is likely enough. Mr. Larkin proceeds : 


‘* Little as some of his critics imagine it, his 
heart was sick of perpetually exhorting and 
admonishing. He longed to be doing some- 
thing, instead of, as he says, eloquently writing 
and talking about it: to be a kind of king or 
leader in the practical activities of life; not a 
mere prophet, for ever and for ever prophesy- 
ing. This was the stern burden laid upon him 


| from the beginning. He felt that he had been 


commissioned to do something effectual for the 
world; and he could find no practical outlet 
for what he believed to be his God-given powers 
and energy. If any of my readers can realise 
in their hearts that this was the pent-up secret 
of Carlyle’s life, I think that much that has 
hitherto seemed contradictory and inexplicable 
will begin to gather into a kind of pathetic 
coherence, and that they will see in Carlyle not 
the monster of contradictions he has been repre- 
sented to be, but a heavily-laden human brother 
whom we can gratefully love and revere, even 
while we sorrow over his passionately confessed 
shortcomings.” 

That Carlyle ‘longed to be doing some- 
thing” need not be doubted. With him 
every feeling and every idea inevitably found 
vent in action. 

‘*The meaning of life here on earth,” he said, 
“‘might be defined as consisting in this: to 
unfold yourself, to work what thing you have 
the faculty for. It is a necessity for the human 
being, the first law of our existence.” 

Carlyle did this in his capacity of a “‘ writer 
of books,” a task, as he performed it, very 
unsuitably characterised by Mr. Larkin when 
he says Carlyle ‘‘ longed to be doing some- 
thing, instead of, as he says, eloquently 
writing and talking about it.’’ Surely Car- 
lyle was doing something whenever he was 
writing a book — doing, indeed, a very 
toilsome piece of work. His writing 
of books did not partake in the least 
of the character of talking about doing. 
It was the man unfolding and unburdening 
himself in accordance with the “ first law” 
of his existence. That he had desires beyond 
is probable, for literary work had no delights 
for him. Nor can it be supposed he valued 
literature for its own sake. He was a born 
preacher, and literature was his pulpit. He 
had his dreams and hopes of a better time 
than what he regarded as the miserable 
present. Perhaps ‘‘he had one of the 
grandest dreams of social building-up that 
ever kindled a prophetic imagination,” and 
he may even have “‘ believed the Anglo-Saxon 
race were destined to accomplish it”; but 
that he ever aspired or desired to be the 
Moses or Cromwell of this new dispensation, 
and much more that his failure to become 
such was the absorbing bitterness of his life, 
must be supported by evidence far stronger 
than any adduced by Mr. Larkin before it 
can be accepted. On this subject Mr. Larkin 
is an advocate rather than a critic. He holds 
a brief for this fantastic theory ; but his case 
is inherently so weak that ali his strenuous 
efforts, combined with undoubted ingenuity, 
entirely fail to maintain it. It is, in fact, 
at variance with Carlyle’s character. Carlyle 


did at one time take into consideration the 
possibility and desirability of entering Par- 
liament; but he never got so far as any 
practical effort in this direction. Mr. Larkin 
thinks the death of Sir Robert Peel put an 
end to Carlyle’s hopes, and that from that 
time forward he was a disappointed man. If 





he was not satisfied with his work as a man 
of letters, neither was he satisfied with any- 
thing else. He was constitutionally hopeless. 
The best that ever seemed within the range 
of possibility for him was the shaking off of 
a portion of his burden to immediately take 
up another burden equally heavy. To him 
life was not a growing joy or a progress 
toward joy, but only, at best, a succes- 
sion of escapes from insupportable sorrow. 
Through all, however, he was a_ heroic 
worker ; and Mr. Larkin strangely misappre- 
hends his character in supposing the death of 
Sir Robert Peel, or even a much graver mis- 
fortune, could have finally extinguished any 
deeply-rooted purpose of his. Assuredly, if 
his cherished aim had been to become an 
administrator, he would have given some 
unmistakable sign thereof. His temporary 
thought about entering Parliament came to 
him when his rage against society was at 
its fiercest, and he may have felt that the 
need of the time was so great that it might 
become his duty to abandon his accustomed 
tasks and try to awaken men in. another way 
to the peril they were ignoring. It was thus 
that David and Cromwell had been ealled. 
If Mr. Larkin is correct in thinking his hopes 
at this time centred in Peel, the death of this 
statesman, instead of baffling him, would 
only have strengthened the claim upon him- 
self. He was not a man to look back after 
once putting his hand to the plough. It 
would, indeed, be strange if the one excep- 
tion—the one failure, in all his career, to 
fulfil his undertaking—had occurred in con. 
nexion with the supreme desire of his life, 
It is strange beyond credence that this failure 
should have been so easily submitted to. If 
he habitually talked like a disappointed man, 
it is certain he always acted like one who did 
not know what defeat meant. Obstacles only 
increased the energy of his will. That in- 
domitable will of his was at the bottom of 
both the triumph and the tragedy of his life. 
Mr. Larkin, after ten years’ intimacy with 
Carlyle, ought not to need to be told this; 
but the fact is, he formed the theory about 
Carlyle long before, and so came to the study 
. the man himself with a bias he could not 
ter. 

Mr. Larkin’s other theory about the mean- 

ing of Sartor Resartus does hardly less credit 
to his vivid fancy than the theory about the 
‘open secret.” Sartor Resartus has commonly 
been credited with a certain amount of auto- 
biographical interest; but Mr. Larkin has 
made the discovery that it is neither more 
nor less than the idealised history of the 
birth and growth of German transcendental 
literature : 
‘‘ A wonderfully successful attempt to embody 
in a practically suggestive form, for the use of 
English readers, the entire German transcend- 
ental literature which centred and culminated 
in Goethe, and which had for some years past 
absorbed Carlyle’s earnest attention, almost to 
the exclusion of everything else.” 

‘*Teufelsdréickh . . . stands in Carlyle’s 
imagination for no individual man. He is a 
personation of the German intellectual and 

assional ideal, as that ideal presented itself to 

arlyle’s practical mind. . . . Least of all, as 
we must continually repeat, is Teufelsdréckh a 
portraiture of himself.” 

As may be supposed, difficulties occur. 
There are incidents in the career of Teufels- 
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dréckh which cannot be made to fit in with 
the German literature theory, some being 
strikingly favourable to the popular notion. 
Mr. Larkin treats these as mere defects in 
Carlyle’s art. For instance, in the chapter on 
“‘ Pedagogy ” Carlyle’s . 
‘recollections of his own student experiences 
were 80 vivid that they evidently overpowered 
every other consideration. This is a serious 
imperfection in art, however interesting it may 
be in other respects, for it was not what he 
aimed at doing.’ 
Again, in the next following chapter, 
‘‘Carlyle’s own personal experiences gra- 
dually get the better of his artistic 
judgment.” Blumine, too, Mr. Larkin him- 
self does ‘confidently assert” to be ‘‘the 
living portrait of his wife,” in spite of the 
diverging sequel. Sartor Resartus was one 
of the books Mr. Larkin undertook to sum- 
marise for Carlyle. In his summary he 
enshrined this theory of his. Even he, how- 
ever, was so doubtful as to its reception by 
Carlyle that he insisted on having it super- 
vised before publication. The result, as Mr. 
Larkin has related it (British Quarterly 
Review, July, 1881), was that Carlyle regarded 
it as ‘‘a very elaborate, clever, and indeed 
poetical performance,” but declined to make 
use of it; while Mrs. Carlyle urged the author 
to — his “little poem”—sufficiently 
explicit judgments, one would have thought, 
to have convinced even Mr. Larkin, unless, 
indeed, this gentleman is of opinion that he 
knows better than Carlyle himself what Car- 
lyle meant. Commonplace and obvious ex- 
ow ym ger do not satisfy Mr. Larkin. If he 
not given so large a part of his time and 
talents to Carlyle, he would certainly have 
become a distinguished manufacturer of sun- 
myths, a promoter of Browning societies, or 
a Shakspere commentator. I do not suppose 
anything will convince him that he is in 
error. He will no more believe that Sartor 
Resartus represents less than German trans- 
cendentalism than he will believe that the 
open secret, not, indeed, of Carlyle’s life, but 
of the misery of it, was dyspepsia. 

When Mr. Larkin leaves the realms of 
fancy, and settles himself to sober criticism, 
his discourse becomes decidedly more instruc- 
tive. The chapters on Cromwell are the best 
in the book. Mr. Larkin’s first communica- 
tion with Carlyle was a gentle remonstrance 
on certain editorial passages in Oromwell’s 
Letters and Speeches, wherein, in Mr. Larkin’s 
opinion, Carlyle had done less than justice to 
the Lord Protector. Carlyle answered: “ It 
is a real satisfaction to me to be chidden from 
that side of the Cromwell controversy.” Mr. 
Larkin has made a careful study of Cromwell’s 
character; and what he has to say on the 
subject is worthy of attention, although there 
be a darker side, which he as much as Carlyle 
is disposed to ignore or to explain away. 
Especially noteworthy is his effective placing 
of Cromwell and Carlyle side by side for com- 
parison and contrast : 

“The stern sense of duty, of responsibility to 
the Almighty Justice ruling over all, was his 
[Carlyle’s ] own as well as Cromwell’s; and in 
this sense they were brothers. But Cromwell’s 
tenderness of conscience, his childlike and im- 
passioned waiting for God’s guidance, and falter- 
ing sense of his own inherent helplessness, awoke 
‘mo equal echoes in Carlyle’s own heart. He 
saw this phase of Cromwell’s character, and 





declared it the divinest height a human soul 
could ever reach ; but it remained a thing apart 
from his own experience. As he himself 
pathetically confesses, ‘He saw Balder, the 
very Balder with his eyes, but eould not bring 
him back!’ The fact is, the characters of 
Cromwell and Carlyle were of essentially 
different types. There was no radical opposi- 
tion between them; but they lived and thought 
and worked on different planes of purpose, in- 
telligence, and conscience. Cromwell’s was the 
simpler, higher, more spiritual nature of the 
two; but Carlyle’s was broader, more varied 
and more distinctly intellectual. We do not, 
first of all, think of Cromwell’s intellect, but 
of his simple, heartfelt faith in God, his invin- 
cible courage and practical insight. With 
Carlyle it is always the wonderful grasp of his 
intellect, his clear, ethical discernment, and his 
iron strength and persistence which strike us 
with astonishment. Cromwell could have lived 
gratefully contented, and not over solicitous 
about ‘ happiness,’ as a simple farmer, or, like 
David, as a keeper of sheep, had God so willed 
it.... Carlyle, ‘from the shoulders upward’ 
higher than his fellows, could never have been 
contented with less than the world for his 
arena. His intellect beat impatiently against 
the bars of his cramped environment, and 
tortured him with a constant sense of stifling 
imprisonment.” 

Upon the whole, the reader will find Mr. 
Larkin’s book well worth his attention, best 
in its critical part, but not without sugges- 
tiveness any where. Warter Lewin. 








A History of Modern Europe. 
Lodge. (John Murray.) 
Tuts epitome is very fairly done; but it 
labours under a great disadvantage. It is 
a supplement of the Student’s Hume, the 
best known of Mr. Murray’s manuals; and it 
purposely omits the history of England in its 
review of Europe during the last four cen- 
turies. The work, therefore, is maimed and 
imperfect ; and it looks like a landscape with 
a huge gap in it, or a portrait in which a 
prominent feature of the subject is wholly 
left out onthecanvas. Nevertheless, this isa 
good abridgment, notwithstanding such a grave 
inherent defect. It is constructed on true 
and well-planned lines; it abounds in rich 
and exact knowledge; and it will be useful 
to the historical student, though books of this 
class must, at best, convey an inadequate 

notion of the march of history. 

Mr. Lodge has properly tried to represent 
the national life of the different states 
of the Continent during the last four 
hundred years, not in separate parts, but 
as a connected whole. He has endea- 
voured to show how, at various periods, 
under the impulse of certain dominant 
causes, this life has tended, with some well- 
defined exceptions, to exhibit phenomena of 
acommon character; and he has sought to 
guide the reader into what have been the 
main currents of the course of events, apart 
from their many and conflicting eddies. He 
has thus written a history, not a set of annals; 
and, if his work is somewhat deficient in 
depth, if it occasionally fails in its author’s 
aim to ‘“‘reproduce the genius” of an age, 
and, if it is overcrowded with minute details, 
it usually groups, with true insight, masses 
of events in their just relations, points out 
the threads which connect the order and 
interdependence of European progress, and 


By Richard 





vindicates, amid apparent disorder, the 
general unity of the affairs of the Continent. 
In one respect Mr. Lodge has been very 
happy: he has thrown much fresh and valu- 
able light on intricate passages of European 
history ; and his account of the states of the 
North in the seventeenth century, of the pro- 
ceedings that led to the partition of Poland, 
and of German politics before 1792, abounds 
in new and instructive details. His narra- 
tive, too, is, on the whole, good; if not 
eloquent, it is always clear; and the general 
arrangement of the book is so skilful that it 
conveys as vivid and full an impression as is 
possible in the case of a work of the kind. 
As arule, we should add, Mr. Lodge’s esti- 
mates of historical personages are just and 
complete ; and his Frederick the Great and 
Philip II. are thoughtful and weil-considered 
portraits, though his Napoleon I. is a mere 
caricature, borrowed from the hands of Lan- 
frey and Charras. The chief fault of the 
book, we have said, is that it is overcrowded 
with petty incidents, and it is deficient in 
philosophic grasp and arrangement. This is 
especially visible in Mr. Lodge’s account of 
the decline of the mediaeval system in Europe, 
of the Reformation and the Catholic revival, 
and, above all, of the great revolution in 
France. 

The fall of Constantinople is the point at 
which Mr. Lodge begins his historical sketch. 
By this great event an Asiatic horde had 
overthrown the empire of the East; and it 
has ever since been seated, with varying for- 
tunes, in some of the fairest provinces of 
Rome. About the same time the quarrels 
between the Papacy and the German Caesars 
had still further shaken the empire of the 
West; and throughout Europe the social 
structure of mediaeval Christendom was 
slowly yielding to the forces and influences 
of a new era. The feudal organisation— 
which, in every country, had given a warrior 
caste, united together in a kind of free- 
masonry, supreme authority—was crumbling 
away and falling to pieces; the Church, 
which had combined the West, in a certain 
sense, into a theocratic commonwealth, was 
rapidly losing the spell of its power ; and the 
types of social life which had prevailed every- 
where for centuries, from the Scheldt to the 
Danube, were gradually passing into altered 
forms. The tendency to nationality and to 
monarchic government, growing out of the 
wreck of the old order, was visible in every 
European land except the German and 
Itelian states; and an immense revolution 
wes plainly imminent in the beliefs, the 
customs, and the thoughts of mankind. Mr. 
Ledge has described the period ably ; but he 
has not dwelt enough on some of the causes 
which brought about the momentous change. 
For instance, he does not point out how much 
the discovery of gunpowder and the art of 
printing had to do with transforming the 
state of Europe, with destroying chivalry, 
giving strength to kingship, and creating the 
tendencies of the coming age. Nor has he 


given nearly sufficient prominence to the two 
influences which at this time were affecting 
the world of faith and intellect—the spirit of 
the Renaissance, and the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion, seen in their fulness in the following 
century. ; 


Mr. Lodge has traced very well the events 
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which took place during the next two hun- 
dred years. After menacing and subjugating 
parts of Christendom the Turkish state was 
falling into decay, though the Crescent was 
still to approach Vienna. Of the antique 
feudal and mediaeval world forms and tradi- 
tions only survived; and though these still 
retained much influence, society was being 
moulded in types—differing largely, indeed, 
from those now prevalent, but, nevertheless, 
in their essence modern. Owing to certain 
well-defined causes Germany and Italy 
remained a collection of states, divided from 
each other and often hostile; though the 
reigns of Charles V. and Ferdinand had shown, 
in Germany at least, one of the tendencies of 
the age. Everywhere else, however, the 
movement through which the separate vom- 
munities of the Middle Ages were being formed 
into great nations, and monarchy was becoming 
the type of government, had teen going on 
with decisive effect ; and the revolution was 
still in progress. In the South, France had 
become a power of supreme weight in the 
affairs of Europe, extending almost to her 
present frontiers, and ruled by a nearly abso- 
lute sovereign ; and though Spain was in a 
state of decline, her territorial dominions were 
vast, and were subjected to an all-controlling 
despotism. In the North the gigantic form 
of Russia was beginning to emerge from a 
rude chaos of half nomade and barbarian 
tribes ; and if Poland was passing into anarchy, 
the tendency to consolidation and to kingly 
government was apparent in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. This change, however, great 
as it was, and far-reaching in its enduring 
results, was less momentous than the con- 
temporaneous change which had passed over 
the minds and hearts of men, and had come 
to a head in the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Lodge has indicated fairly enough the cha- 
racteristics of the Renaissance and of the 
Reformation, its moral counterpart; he has 
accurately described the two religious faiths 
of which Luther and Calvin were the 
apostles ; he has sketched the Catholic revival 
well; and he has fully described the tremen- 
dous drama of the religious wars of the three 
generations between the peace of Passau and 
the peace of Westphalia. His survey, how- 
ever, of these great events might have been 
broader and more distinct; and it is wanting 
in thoroughness, power, and completeness. 
He does not, for instance, point out suffi- 
ciently how, during this period, religion was 
the dominant force in the world of Europe, 
and how it ceased to be so when that period 
closed; how decisive the victory of Pro- 
testantism was as a civilising and progressive 
influence; and how the Catholic revival— 
wherever, as in Italy and Spain, it regained 
its old power—was associated with national 
weakness and decay. - 

Mr. Lodge’s sketch of the course of events 
from 1648 to the French Revolution is not the 
least valuable part of his work. The rapidly 
increasing power of Russia, the decline of the 
Turks, and the fall of Poland, are the chief 
facts of moment in Eastern Europe. In the 
West, France loses her former ascendancy, is 
deprived of an empire beyond the seas, and 
degenerates into a corrupt despotism. In 
Central Europe, Prussia emerges, and becomes 
a leading state under Frederick the Great; 
but Germany shows no sign of union. In 





the North, the Scandinavian kingdoms are 
weakened. In the South, Italy remains 
separated, and Spain proceeds in a course of 
decay. Some passages of the book as regards 
these events abound in new and instructive 
matter. We would especially refer to the 
chapters dealing with Germany and the East 
of Europe, before the great outbreak of 1789— 
affairs little known to the general reader, but 
of extreme importance in Euro history. 
Throughout this period the decay of feudalism 
proceeds with undiminished speed until it 
becomes only an effete survival; and monar- 
chies become more and more absolute, though, 
in obedience to the spirit of the age, they 
exhibit reforming and popular tendencies. 
The most distinctive feature of the time, how- 
ever, is the ascendancy of the rationalising 
spirit, seen in the cessation of religious pas- 
sions, in the growing feebleness of the Roman 
Church, and in the predominance acquired by 
a brilliant literature—destructive, critical, and 
intensely sceptical—of which Voltaire was the 
chief exponent. The French Revolution was 
the violent outburst of the influences which 
for many years had been sapping the altar 
and throne in France; and Mr. Lodge has 
described very well the vicissitudes of that 
tremendous drama, save that, as we have 
said, he is not just to its master spirit Napo- 
leon I., a really great man, with all his faults 
and crimes. The facts, indeed, of the great 
convulsion, and of the gigantic wars that 
followed, are well abridged and clearly set 
forth; but we wish we could have had a 
thoughtful estimate of the consequences of 
the Revolution in modern Europe. Has that 
period of confusion and of the rule of the 
sword been really productive of lasting good, 
or would the progress of Europe have been 
more certain had the terrible cataclysm never 
occurred ? 

Mr. Lodge carries down his sketch of 
the Continent to the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878. The reaction against the French 
Revolution—seen in the power of the 
Holy Alliance, and in the reigns of Charles 
X. and Ferdinand VII.— came to an 
end in a few years; and democracy has, 
on the whole, made progress, though the 
German empire forms a great exception. 
Turkey ie rapidly sinking into extinction as 
a state; the empire of the Czar is extending, 
though a variety of causes threaten his power ; 
and in the West, France, after Sedan and 
Metz, has become almost a second-rate power. 
The chief external events of the time, how- 
ever, have been the consummation of the 
long-delayed union of the German and the 
Italian nations; and this promises to be 
permanent, though elements of disunion 
abound in Germany, and Austria remains 
outside the empire. For the rest feudalism 
on the Continent is dead, and even its forms 
scarcely exist ; and governments are divided 
between two republics, and monarchies, abso- 
lute and constitutional, all wielding great 
and formidable power, and sustained by 
enormous national armaments—a legacy of 
the French Revolution. The northern king- 
doms are now of little weight ; and though 
Spain has, to some extent, revived, and has 
proved a disturbing element in the affairs of 
Europe, she is not more than a third-rate power. 
One of the most remarkable features of the age 
has been a great general material progress, 





—— 


which, however, seems, for the moment, 
stopped ; but, on the whole, the industrial and 
humbler classes have wonderfully advanced 
in power and in wealth. There has been a 
Catholic revival of a curious kind, and Pro- 
testantism has not enlarged its boundaries; 
but Catholicism is, on the whole, declining 
under the combined influence of popular 
freedom, of scientific knowledge, and of in- 
creased intelligence. 
Wittram O’Connor Morris. 








The Itiad of Homer done into English Verse. 
By Arthur 8S. Way. Books I.-XII. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Tuts book is only in part a new issue. It 

includes the first six books of the Iliad, 

previously published in a separate form, and 

reviewed in the Acapemy (August 1, 1885). 

This mode of republication in so short a 

period seems to be unsatisfactory. A buyer 

of the first instalment cannot get the second 
without a duplicate of the first. What 
distance of time divides the execution of 
books vii.-xii. from the earlier part I do not 

know ; but, as in that earlier part books v.-vi. 

seemed to be much better than i.-ii., so the 

new instalment seems to me definitely an 
improvement on the old. The management 
of the metre is better; Mr. Way’s hand is 
more practised; the flow of the Homeric 
language, which in the earlier books seemed 
to be constantly meeting some obstruction of 
rock or fallen tree, here sweeps along, not 
smoothly or evenly, yet with a certain stead 

speed that does really recall the original. 

Then, as has been said before, the metre of 

“‘Sigurd” has many recommendations as a 

vehicle for Homeric translation. The heroic 

couplet—though Pope’s brilliant use of it 
sometimes dazzles us to its defects—fails 
because it ts acouplet. Its pause, its antithetie 
form, are quite alien to Homer’s manner. 
Blank verse, on the other hand, though far 
more adaptable to the Homeric paragraph 
than is the heroic couplet, is a dangerous 
experiment for the ordinary translator, being 
so very easy to write badly ; or, if not badly, 
yet without the pomp and dignity of Homeric 
sound. Cowper and Lord Derby, with many 
merits, fail alike to make Homer remarkable 
or strongly impressive. They are readable, 
but have not the constraining force that 
hurries us from book to book of the original. 

The English hexameter—though we must not 

ignore Mr. Smith Wright’s meritoriousattempt, 

nor the judgment of Mr. Matthew Arnold 

—presents metrical difficulties so grave as to 

prevent its affecting the ear as Homer does. 

The ballad-metre, with all its charm, cannot 

be read with satisfaction in a continuous epic. 

Mr. Way has done wisely to try the metre 

and associations of “Sigurd” for touching 

a Northern nation with the charm of the 

Ionian sagas. More than this, he has avoided 

omission and, in the main, amplification. The 

version is line for line with the original, yet 
not slavishly so. The length of the lines 
admits this closeness of rendering; while the 
inevitable monotony of rhyme is relieved— 
perhaps not quite often enough—by triplets, 
and by an occasional dissyllabic ending. 

Its main defect is, as before, a passion for 
compound words, sometimes powerful, but 
more often clumsy and harsh : reAcwraros is 
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‘‘ augury-peerless,” xopvOaiodos ‘ splendour- 
morioned,”’ vepeAryepéra “ cloudrack-herder,” 
while Oovpidos dAxjs (book viii., 1. 174) appears 
as “battle-storm-might,” which is neither 
elegant nor particularly correct, and (in book 
vii., 1. 265) wedi, for no apparent reason, 1s 
puffed out into ‘war-winnowed field.” “‘Fight- 
grapple,” ‘‘ godlike-strong,” ‘‘ thunderbolt- 
leap,” ‘‘ mad-eager,” ‘‘ravin-bold,” ‘ daunt- 
less-hardy,” ‘‘ gift-atonement,” ‘‘ thunder- 
foot” (for povvyas), and similar compounds, 
recur with a frequency which is obviously in- 
tentional ; to which, therefore, it is absurd to 
call Mr.. Way’s attention as to an oversight. 
Yet, on the other hand, these compounds do 
really and seriously deface the book. Were 
they graceful, they would still be too numer- 
ous. They cannot be intended for archaisms ; 
most, if not all, of them are absolutely new. 
It is clear that they answer, in Mr. Way’s 
mind, to some literary feature that he recog- 
nises in Homer, and I am puzzled to know 
what it is. The English hyphen is a very 
poor substitute for the Greek blending, and 
shows clearly hew disparate are the two 
languages; oAvddAvcicBo.o Oadacons is ex- 
quisitely natural and descriptive, ‘‘thunderous- 
tumbling sea” means nothing with the 
hyphen that it would not mean without it. 
Here and there the compounds have the 
appearance of a metrical device. Anyone 
who has tried his hand at translation knows 
how terribly true is Byron’s avowal that 
‘at times 
Monarchs are less imperious than rhymes.” 

But this clearly will not account for the 
frequency of their occurrence in all parts of 
the line. Perhaps an occasional pressure for 
a rhyme, coupled with a general impression 
that Homer dealt in long words, brought Mr. 
Way to think that a real addition to his 
language which is, in reality, a great sub- 
traction from its beauty. 

It is time, however, for Mr. Way to address 
the readers of the AcapEmy in his own person. 
He will not, one may be sure, shrink from 
the test of two famous passages: that in 
which the Trojans camped upon the plain 
(book viii., ll. 549-57)—the same passage that 
the Poet Laureate has rendered for us—and 
the equally famous, though widely different, 
scene where Hector bursts tho gates of the 
Grecian rampart (book xii., ll. 457-66) : 

** So there on the highways of battle with hearts 
uplifted they bode, 

Sitting the livelong night where the countless 

watch-fires glowed. 

And as when in the heaven the stars round the 

moon as she walketh in light 

Glitter and flash through the breathless hush of 

the air of the night, 

And out of the shadows the heights and the 

mountain-forelands start, 

And the glens, and the heaven’s abysses un- 

fathomed are rifted apart, 

And revealed are the uttermost star-hosts: glad 

is the shepherd’s heart ; 

So many the fires were that shone before Dlium 

*twixt Xanthus’ streams 


And the galleys, while ever the Troy folk fed 
those wavering gleams.’’ 
There are fine lines here; but, as a whole, it 
is not satisfactory. Not even the combined 
authority of Mr. Way and Mr. Leaf can 
reconcile us to ‘‘the highways of battle” 


for wodéuow yedipas; ‘ bode” is certainly | 


not an attractive equivalent for ‘ abode.” 
The last three lines seem to stammer — 





especially the first of them—so far as the 
metre is concerned. Homer says nothing 
about ‘‘ wavering gleams.” The truth is, Mr. 
Way is still covered with the dust of battle. 
He has not readjusted his style to that * tran- 
scendent vision” of the starlit night. 

It is a different matter in the other pas- 
sage where the poetry of simple action reaches 
sublimity : this suits Mr. Way. 

‘* Close came he, and planted him firmly and 
hurled it amidst of the gate, 

With his feet wide-set, that his uttermost 

strength might speed its weight. 

Burst were the hinges asunder, the stone with 

its thunderbolt-leap 


Fell inward, the gates roared loud, and against 
its resistless sweep 


Availed not the bars, and the planks sprang 
shivered to right and to left 
From its onrush; and Hector the glorious leapt 
through the breach wide-cleft, 
With brows as the night sudden-falling, and 
flashed the terrible sheen 
Of the brass wherewithal he was sheathed, and 
he grasped two lances keen 
In hishands. There was none might have stayed 
him that met him as onward he came, 
Save the gods, when he leapt through the gate, 
and with fire were his eyes aflame.”’ 
This is far from faultless; but it is Homeric 
in spite of its faults. It leaves on the mind 
the same kind of impression as the original. 
And, on the whole, Mr. Way seems to me 
one of the best of Homer’s translators where 
simple vigorous action is concerned; where 
reflection or simile or lengthy narrative is in 
question, he seems to flag and grow weary, 
both in metre and style. 
In scholarly accuracy the work, so far as 
I can judge, is well up to the mark. There 
is a small flaw, difficult to avoid in transla- 
tion, which consists of tagging Homeric 
phrases with additional epithets: thus, wéd.- 
ovde (viii, 1. 21) becomes “the dark earth- 
plain”; vjecot xopwrict rovromépoc. develops 
into ‘‘ galleys, the beakéd questers of sea- 
tracks dim’’; on p. 201, in speaking of Zeus’s 
address to the other deities, Mr. Way tells 
us, what Homer leaves us wisely to infer, 
that 
‘* His spirit discerned their thoughts, and his scoff 
rang bitter-keen.’’ 
On p. 195, 1. 304, it is hard to read the right 
quantity into Aisime. But these are small, 
though not wholly insignificant, matters. It 
is to be hoped that it will soon be ‘‘ Advance, 
Australia,” with the remaining half of Mr. 
Way’s version of the Z/iad. How far, and to 
what a happy haven, has the pdws ’Oxeavoio 
carried the song of its earliest bard! 
E. D. A. Morsnxap. 








Eastern Life and Scenery, with Excursions in 
Asia Minor, Mytilene, Crete, and Roumania. 
By Mrs. Walker. In 2 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Tas work is a collection of papers, many of 

which have already appeared in periodicals, 

describing either the life of various classes in 

Turkey, or some of the interesting sites in 

Constantinople, or scenes in different parts of 

the Ottoman empire and the neighbouring 

Roumania. A book of this kind can hardly 

aspire to unity or consistency, and therefore 

cannot take rank with that admirable work— 

The People of Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter 

—which has thrown so great a light on the 

character and feelings, and manners and cus- 





- | 


toms, of the nationalities that inhabit that 
country. Indeed, the writer’s aim seems to 
have been to infuse as much variety as pos- 
sible into her work. This appears both in 
the chapters being so arranged that descrip- 
tions of places alternate with scenes of family 
life, and also in the different methods resorted 
to in order to introduce the reader to different 
phases of life ; for the author sometimes relates 
her own experience in native households, and 
sometimes conducts us through this or that 
quarter of Constantinople and descants on its 
inhabitants, or takes up a position in some 
thoroughfare, and gives an account of the 
passers-by and their occupations, at various 
periods of the day and night. On all these 
subjects Mrs. Walker well deserves to be 
heard, since she is a resident of thirty years’ 
standing in the Turkish capital, and has 
enjoyed unusual opportunities of observation, 
not only on account of her sex—which is 
of itself an introduction to circles into which 
men cannot penetrate—but through her pro- 
fession as a portrait-painter, in the pursuit of 
which she often passed weeks together as an 
inmate of Turkish households. Her diffi- 
culties in the pursuit of her art are amusingly 
described. Sometimes, owing to the dilatory 
habits of Orientals and their want of appre- 
ciation of the value of time—whether their 
own or other people’s—her sitters kept her 
waiting so long that she found it necessary 
to go through the house in search of them, to 
find her fair subject at last either playing 
cards or otherwise amusing herself. But 
far worse than this was the tendency to adopt 
semi-Parisian toilettes, which gradually crept 
in subsequently to the Crimean War. Owing 
to this, her lady sitters required to be taken 
in dresses of Western make, which suited them 
very badly ; and they would put themselves 
into the most awkward attitudes in order to 
give full effect, as they thought, to these cos- 
tumes. On one occasion, being requested to 
revisit, after an interval of some years, a 
sultana whose likeness she had once taken, 
she tells us : 


‘‘IT learn that she wishes me to repaint the 
dress of her portrait according to a new fashion- 
book just received from Paris—a strange under- 
taking, as the large canvas was varnished and 
considered finished years ago; but, wishing to 
see something more of the inmates of that 
palace, I agree to do my best to make her pic- 
ture ‘ fashionable.’ ” 


The simple style of life of the old-fashioned 
Turkish households causes her many regrets. 
Some of its features she describes, in terms 
which are applicable to more important in- 
stitutions in Turkey, as “‘ vestiges of the life 
and customs of the pastoral tribes that wan- 
dered from Turkestan six centuries ago, and 
founded the Ottoman empire on the opposite 
shore of Asia.” She continues— 


‘This simplicity of domestic furniture has its 
advantages. At the first alarm of fire every- 
thing can be turned out of window without 
injury; but it is very much opposed to our 
Western ideas of comfort, as the slave girls, 
unless carefully barricaded out, make an inroad 
into the sleeping-room inearly morning. They 
sweep up bed and bedding before your eyes 
are fairly open; two or three maidens pounce 
upon the mattresses, the yorghans, and the em- 
broidered pillows the instant they are unoccu- 
pied, and rolling the whole into the wrapper, 

ar it away to the vast cupboard constructed 
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for that purpose in most of the rooms. The 
visitor is oft stranded, and obliged to proceed 
with the incongruous feeling of dressing in a 
drawing-room. These remarks apply to 
orthodox, old-fashioned households. Young 
feminine Turkey has its French or German 
bedsteads, its ‘armoire 4 glace,’ its washstand, 
all marble and fine porcelain ‘ i la franca.’” 


The chapter entitled ‘‘ Turkish Home-Life” 
throws a good deal of light on an imperfectly 
known subject, especially on the position and 
treatment of the female slaves.. In another 
chapter an idea of village life in Turkey is given 
by relating the histories of the inmates of the 
various houses which compose one of the vil- 
lages that overlook the Bosphorus. In all 
these ways Mrs. Walker gives us the impres- 
sion of having been an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic observer of those among whom she 
has been thrown, and of possessing the art of 
winning the confidence of others, which is the 
first step towards understanding them; and, 
without being an optimist, she has the merit 
of seeing the pleasant side of things and 
people. 

The antiquities and walls of Constantinople, 
with their historical reminiscences, have often 
been described before, but they are of a nature 
to bear frequent repetition, and are here pre- 
sented to us with much freshness. We grieve 
to add, though it is no new story, that they 
are being destroyed so fast that we have 
reason to be thankful for whatever record we 
can obtain of them. Thus the Kerkoporta— 
a low walled-up archway in the walls, which 
is said to have been found open and entered 
by the Turks in the fina] siege of the city, 
and which, according to this account, was one 
of the principal causes of the capture of 
Constantinople—has within a few years been 
ruined. The story of another interesting site 
is told as follows: 


‘* About half-way between the Adrianople gate 
and the bottom of the valley, another walled-up 
archway, by others thought to have been 
anciently called Pemptos, was for hundreds of 
years concealed in thick foliage, until, in a fit 
of destruction during the winter of 1868, orders 
were given to convert these venerable ruins 
into building and road-making materials. They 
began upon some smaller towers of the lower 
line of fortification, and unexpectedly brought 
to light a istian burial-place, with many 
slabs of white marble bearing inscriptions in 
ancient Greek and large crosses, some of them 
very large, as fresh and white as if just laid 
down. A few days later these interesting 
remains had been carried off to the Seraskierat, 
where the new War Office was being built ; fine 
marble was required for cornices, it was found 
in the interior of these blocks after the inscrip- 
tions had been carefully chipped and chiselled 
off; some fragments, however, remained, bear- 
ing a Gothic name, and learned local authorities 
pronounced this to be a burial-place of the 
Gothic guard of the Greek emperors, called 
Foederati.”’ 

The most interesting of the chapters in 
these volumes which relate to places outside 
Constantinople are those headed ‘‘ Roumanian 
Monasteries,” for in these the author has 
given an account of buildings and scenes in 
the Carpathians which have rarely been 
visited, and well deserve the attention of the 
tourist. The picturesque scenery of this 
part of Moldavia—a beautiful combination of 
river, mountain, and woodland views—and 
the primitive life of the inhabitants, seem to 





be very attractive; the’ only drawback to the 
agreeableness of a visit being the climate, 
which is described as excessively rainy. 

Mrs. Walker always writes pleasantly, and 
sometimes with a vein of originality. The 
following passage cleverly contrasts the means 
of communication in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople with those of London by an 
idealised description of the map to Bradshaw’s 
Continental Railway Guide. 


** Look at a continental railway map. Three 
little black threads steal out of the south- 
eastern fringes of Europe, and, twining up- 
wards, strive to reach the tangled network of 
western railways. Two of them break at the 
Danube ; the third, wandering across Roumelia, 
splits into feeble strands that lose themselves 
among the gorges of the Balkans. Beyond the 
Turkish frontier black threads begin once more; 
they thicken and increase, ever seeming to 
struggle westward; they tangle, they separate, 
they join, they start apart, they cross, they 
loop, they weave a wondrous web, till, leaping 
the narrow belt of sea that will not long divide 
them, and reaching in a huge cluster our great 
metropolis, they are tied round and bound 
together by metropolitan, and underground, 
and district lines, and daylight station routes.” 


H. F. Tozer. 








The Book of the Foundation of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in London. Edited from the 
original manuscript by Dr. Norman Moore. 


Dr. Norman Moore deserves our thanks for 
editing for the recent volume (the twenty- 
first) of the ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Reports ’’—a somewhat misleading title—from 
the original manuscript in the Cottonian col- 
lection in the British Museum, the fourteenth- 
century vernacular translation of the twelfth 
century ‘“‘ liber fundacionis ecclesie Sancti Bar- 
tholomei,” from which all that is really known 
concerning Rahere, the founder of the priory 
and hospital, has been either directly or in- 
directly drawn. The MS. itself (Vesp. B. [X.) 
is the only known relic of the library of the 
priory. The history was originally composed 
by one of the thirty-five Austin canons who 
formed the community —in a good twelfth-cen- 
tury Latin style, in the latter part of Henry 
II.’s reign, between 1174 and 1189. The exist- 
ing copy, with the English version, dates from 
about the year 1400. The first eleven chap- 
ters of the Latin narrative, containing the 
history of Rahere, before and after his con- 
version, and of the foundation of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, are well known, having been published 
in Dugdale’s Monasticon (vol. vi., pp. 292— 
295 of the last edition). Kut the remaining 
seventeen chapters of book i., and the whole 
of book ii., remain yet to be printed; and 
before this carefully edited publication by Dr. 
Moore, the extremely curious English trans- 
lation existed only in the original MS. 
Many will be glad to learn that Dr. Moore 
proposes to print the whole both in Latin and 
English, at the end of the present year, for 
the Early English Text Society. 

The value of the Book of the Foundation is 
twofold, historical and philological. Although 
the portion now first printed does not 
add much to the direct history of the 
priory and hospital, or of the times when the 
events recorded took place, it will reward 
careful perusal for the indirect glimpses it 
gives us of the life of the people, more espe- 





cially of the trading community and lower 
middle class, in London and other towns, 
towards the end of the reign of Henry IL., 
about forty years after the death of Rahere. 
The whole of the treatise, after the first 
eleven chapters, is devoted to the miraculous 
cures and other wonders wrought either at’ 
the priory itself, or elsewhere, by the inter- 
cession of St. Bartholomew. But few refer- 
ences are made to the hospital; and even if, 
as Dr. Moore says, the first reports of cases 
admitted there are contained in his pages, 
there is little, if anything, to distinguish these 
healings from those which are recorded to have 
taken place at any other wonder-working 
shrine, for instance, at the tomb of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury or that of St. Hugh 
of Lincoln. The cures recorded are chiefly 
cases of blindness and dumbness, and of con- 
tracted or enfeebled limbs, such, Dr. Moore 
says, ‘‘as is sometimes seen in patients after 
a long continued acute illness.” To give an 
example or two: ‘“‘a certyn woman,,Godene 
by name, hadde her leggis returnyd to her 
thyys that never myght stonde upright, but 
with contynuall use of sittynge ledde « tedious 
lyfe, carried to the priory church, where she 
askid the yifte of parfit helth and obteynyd 
it.” Again, “A sykeman, Wolmer be name, 
whose feit, destitute of natural myght, hyng 
down, his legges clevyd to his thyis, restynge 
alwey upon two lytyll stolys . borne 
in a basket” to the altar, and there little by 
little loosed from his infirmity. There is a 
case of a swollen tongue cured by Rahere 
himself; but the only medicines used were 
water, in which relics of the true cross had 
been dipped, and the sign of the cross made 
on the tongue. A blind man from Chilham 
Castle obtains his sight at St. Bartholomew’s, 
but it is at the church, not in the hospital, 
and his cure is ascribed simply to the 
‘vertu of Cryiste’s Apostle.” The cures are 
always described as miracles, in which no 
human instrumentality was concerned. With 
the exception of a few references to the poor 
men that lay in the hospital (pp. lxix., lxxiv) 
and some cases, chiefly of females—‘‘ a mayde 
and servaunt of a cytyseyn of London”; “an 
nother woman, who dwelled uppon Temse, 
dyssolvyd with the palsy”; ‘a certeyn 
yonge woman, a hyryd servaunt,” affected 
with dementia—we look in vain in this little 
treatise for anything which illustrates the 
early history of the hospital as such, or that 
throws light on the then state of medical 
science. 

On the other hand, the glimpses of 
mediaeval life presented in some of the stories 
are very charming. There is the tale of 
Godryke, the stingy Smithfield butcher, whose 
reluctant gift to the brethren of ‘‘a pies 
[piece] of the vilest,” of his meat, ‘‘ with 
scorning wordes to ynsawt [insult] them,” 
seems to have met with a reward it little 
merited; that of ‘‘Eden, the wyffe of 
Edred,” giving a sieveful of the malt she 
had got for her brewing, and having her 
seven sieves increased to ten for her liberality ; 
and that of the ‘‘ worshipful matrone” of 
Hastings, Cecilia—‘ Ceale” she is called in 
the English version—the wife of a wealthy 
shipmaster named Helyas, who, having brought 
his cargo of wine safe to London, was praying 
at the newly opened church in Smithfield at 
the very time that his house at Hastings was 
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in danger of being swept away in one of the 
fierce conflagrations our mediaeval wooden- 
built towns were constantly suffering from. 
Cecilia, bereft of man’s ‘‘ counsell and helpe,” 
commends herself to St. Bartholomew, and 
throws a thread round her house. The fire 
leaps over it, burns the houses on the other 
side, only ‘‘ touchying the pynnacles, leavyng 
them half brent.” We have interesting 
references to some well-known London 
churches: St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, ‘‘ situate 
yn the corner of the way that ledith to 
Westmynster”’; St. Giles ad portam con- 
tractorum, ‘at the gate of the citye 
that ynne the English tonge is called Cripel- 
gate,” then recently erected, by Rahere’s 
friend Alfuni, just outside the walls, where 
the churches of the patron of crippled 
beggars usually stood ; and the now destroyed 
church of St. John Zachary, ¢.¢., St. John 
the Baptist, the son of Zacharias. Mount- 
fitchet Castle, finally demolished in the reign 
of Henry III., was still standing, and one of 
the household knights, Rayf by name, was 
one of the early patients in the hospital. 
But I must not enlarge on the many points 
of interest to every student of mediaeval 
times to be found in this little book. 

ae limits also forbid my dwelling as I 
should wish upon the value of this translation 
as an example of middle-English prose, soon 
after Chaucer’s time. It contains some grand 
old words such as “unskunfited,” invictus ; 
lyvelode””—1.¢., ‘‘ life leading,” corrupted in 
later English into “livelihood” ; ‘* bowable- 
ness,” ‘ wodeness (fury) of fyre,” together 
with not a few of those “‘aureate terms,” 
as they have been called, which, fabricated 
directly from Latin, and not through the 
eustomary French medium, never took root in 
our language, such as “ porrected,” ‘ cru- 
cyate,” ‘‘repercion,” ‘‘agnicion,” ‘ dyvul- 
gate,” &c. But the whole will repay careful 
examination, as an example of a stage, and 
that a very important one, in the history of 
the English tongue. § Epmunp VENABLEs. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Living or Dead. By Hugh Conway. In 
8 vols. (Macmillan.) 


The Queen’s House. By Lizzie Aldridge. In 


3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Still a» Wife’s Sister. By A. E. Schlétel. 
In 8 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


The Lost Silver of Briffault. By Amelia E. 
Barr. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Uncle Herman. By Emile Erhard. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


A Life's Trouble. By Melville Gray. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Comrades. By Sarah Tytler. 
Stoughton.) 


Saved in Time. By Mrs. Houston. ( White.) 


Iwo Black Pearls. By Marie Connor. 
(White. ) 


Living or Dead is written in the earlier, and 
perhaps more popular, style of the author of 
Called Back. There is in it none of the 
humour which Hugh Conway displayed in 
the story that was being published in instal- 
ments at the time of his death. It contains 


(Hodder & 





no character so good as Beatrice, or the poor 
woman who, mad with love and Calvinism, 
murders Beatrice’s husband. But in respect 
of plot—and it is all plot—it is equal to 
anything that has come from the same pen. 
There is probably of its kind nothing better 
in fiction than the conspiracy by means of 
which Richard Chesham succeeds in causing 
Sir Laurence Estmere to believe his wife 
unfaithful to him, except the subsequent and 
successful conspiracy of Estmere’s eldest son 
to unmask Chesham’s villany, and bring 
husband and wife together again. The story 
is wildly improbable ; and, although Chesham 
meets his death at the hands of the man whom 
he has deceived in the vicinity of the Monaco 
of to-day, almost all the characters—the 
injured father, the still more injured wife, 
their stedfast friend Lord Rodwell, the son 
himself who plays the part of ‘‘God’s ven- 
geance ’—belong to the last century, hold its 
code of honour, and even speak its English. 
There is one exception, however. Valentine, 
the second son of the Estmeres, whose friend- 
ship his elder brother makes without knowing 
of the relationship between them, is a good 
sketch of the frank and easy-mannered, yet 
resolute and high-principled, young English- 
man of the period. But even he is completely 
subordinated to the designs of his brother, 
which are woven with a skill worthy of 
M. Gaboriau’s Lecocq himself. The excite- 
ment of the story culminates in the scene 
where young Estmere sees his father—walk- 
ing in his sleep or temporarily mad—shoot 
Chesham on the coast near Nice. The chapter 
in which this scene occurs is as powerful as 
anything Hugh Conway ever wrote. Alto- 
gether Living or Dead is a book not to be 
criticised, but to be ‘‘ read at a sitting.” 


There is an irritating amount of effusive- 
ness in Zhe Queen’s House, which is a 
continuation of The Tower Gardens by the 
same author. JBasil Penrose, too, its 
heroine’s hero—or, at least, her first hero 
—is an odious compound of scoundrel 
and prig, as well as of Englishman and 
Albanian. Not only does he ruin one woman 
and then fall in love with another, but his 
whole speech and conduct are pervaded with 
an insolent egotism. When he says to the 
girl he is engaged to, of her mother, ‘‘‘I 
simply reflected that, as I was dealing with a 
mind—I suppose I must call it a mind—of 
the conventional type, I ought to treat it 
conventionally,’”’ he reveals his whole nature. 
But there are some good London street- 
sketches and some good Scotch characters in 
The Queen's House; and Alison Bayliss, the 
heroine, female novelist though she is, is well 
drawn. If Miss Aldridge could get rid of 
certain mannerisms in style she would write 
an excellent and generally attractive story. 


Still a Wife's Sister is the long and con- 
scientious performance of an earnest woman 
who has no capacity for writing fiction, though 
she might be equal to the production of a 
poetico-metaphysical treatise on marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. ‘‘‘ Weare German,’ ” 
says Clement, by way of consolation to his 
second wife, Thyrza, who is the sister of his 
first, in their retirement in ‘‘the charming 
Salzkammergut”’; so are most of the Eng- 
lish characters in this nominally English 
novel, 





As a story The Lost Silver of Briffault is 
loosely constructed, and becomes tedious 
towards the. close. But Miss Barr is evi- 
dently familiar with the ranches and negroes 
of Colorado. Her descriptions of scenery are 
spirited; and her characters give one the 
impression of being cabinet photographs. 
The good Prestons and the reckless Briffaults 
are well contrasted; and the terrible old 
woman who presides over the fortunes of 
both houses is very delightful, especially 
before her “ conversion.’ 


As an illustration of the peculiar 
domestic humour of Germany Uncle Her- 
man was certainly worth translating. One 
“wild girl’s’”? uncle and another “ wild 
girl’s” aunt travel and talk Baedeker to- 
gether, discover that they were made for each 
other, and on parting exchange Gladstone 
bags by mistake. Their mischief-loving rela- 
tives. make “‘ lots of fun” out of the confusion 
that follows. They meet at the residence of a 
common friend, and—it is unnecessary to say 
more. The book ripples over with laughter, 
all simple and wholesome, though there is, 
perhaps, a trifle too much of it. 


Mr. Melville Gray has, it may be pre- 
sumed, styled his book a “Story of the 
Nineteenth Century,” because he gives in it a 
sketch of a narrow-minded and “ typical” 
clergyman, and because its hero has “ liberal” 
views on theology, and goes to hear an atheist 
lecture on a scientific subject. Although the 
plot of A Life’s Trouble is not remarkable in 
any way, it gives a very fair representation of 
men, women, and manners in “ churchy” 
circles; and Mr. Gray writes clearly. He 
ought, however, to be somewhat more sparing 
of his italics. 

Comrades is one of the slightest, but by no 
means least successful, efforts of the author 
of Citoyenne Jacqueline. It is rather a sketch 
of Scotch missionary and manse life than a 
novel, and its charm lies in its fidelity to 
truth. A number of Presbyterian divinity 
students in Edinburgh are infected with the 
missionary enthusiasm which the late Dr. 
Duff brought back with him from India, and 
among them the ‘‘ comrades” Robert Halli- 
day and James Douglas. When they blossom 
into licentiates, Halliday, the bolder spirit, 
goes as a missionary to the Punjab and 
Afghanistan, where he does a great and 
beneficent work, and dies prematurely ; while 
Douglas, electing to remain at home, settles 
down to quiet pastoral work in the parish of 
Clovenleas. Successful in love as in all 
things, Halliday carries off to India with him 
as his wife Kats Carmichael, the sister of a 
common friend, unaware of the fact that he 
had a rival in Douglas. But it is ‘‘ Lord 
James’s” fate and pleasure—the pet names 
in Comrades, by the way, are not very happy 
—to act as a foster-father to Kate’s children. 
It is only when Kate Halliday returns a 
widow to Scotland that the sharper eyes of 
her daughter discover Douglas’s secret. No 
plot could well be more slender than this; 
and it is probable that Comrades will interest 
but a limited number even of Scotch readers. 
The contrast, however, between life on the 
Indus and life in Clovenleas is well brought 
out. Miss Tytler can draw ‘‘a minister’s 


man,” and her Scotch is very nearly irre- 
proachable. 
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Saved in Time and Two Black Pearls are two 
very bad specimens of the shilling novel. Of 
the latter it is enough to say that it is vulgar 
and inartistic, that the sarcasm in it is worse 
than the love-making, and that the incident 
or accident on which it turns is repulsive to 
the verge of what Mr. Burnand might style 
Cenci-ality. The literary workmanship of 
Saved in Time is, of course, superior. The 
mystery in it is well sustained; and Mrs. 
Houston gives in Lucy Maynard the portrait 
of a girl of genuine force of character. Her 
chivalrous protector, George Llewellyn, is, 
however, an impossibility. The story, more- 
over, leaves a disagreeable taste in the mouth. 
Mrs. Houston should not essay again the 
thankless, if not impossible, task of making 
heroines of persons, ‘‘the stain upon whose 
maiden-robe is indelible.” 

Wriuam Wattace. 








BOOKS UN THE COLONIES. 


Six Months in Cape Colony and Natal. By 
J.J. Aubertin. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
This is a lively and pleasant book, by an old 
traveller, who spent the first half of last year 
in Cape Colony, Natal, and Kimberley. He 
does not appear to have gone to South Africa 
with any special object, for—as he expresses 
himself—floating, drifting, and sailing over the 
ocean of life, he found himself, in November 
1884 on board the Union Company’s s.s. Trojan, 
bound for Cape Town. Mr. Aubertin naturally 
visited the two places in South Africa to which 
the memory turns with the deepest and most 

inful interest—Isandhlwana and the Majuba 

ill. He climbed the latter as nearly as pos- 
sible by the line which the Boers took on 
coming from their encampment, and was filled 
with wonder at what they did. His own 
observations on the spot, and all he gathered 
from people in the neighbourhood, entirely 
accord with the admirable narrative of Mr. 
Carter. He properly impresses on his readers 
what is not daa remembered—that the 
Majuba is within the boundary of Natal. The 
Boers, therefore, in attacking it, were invaders 
of British territory. The indignation at the 
surrender of British interests and the abandon- 
ment of British subjects and loyal natives to 
the vengeance of the Boers has in no measure 
subsided ; and no wonder, when Natal abounds 
with loyal men who were ruined by the surrender. 
One of them, formerly a prosperous store- 
keeper in the Transvaal, Mr. Aubertin found 
at Newcastle, reduced to bea barman. Among 
the disloyal the feeling is vaunting and insult- 
ing still, Among other interesting topics in 
Mr. Aubertin’s book, we may mention that of 
ostrich-farming. The palmy days of this in- 
dustry are past. A comparatively short time 
ago a pair of good breeding ostriches fetched 
from £200 to £300. They are now worth only 
£50, or even less. Mr. Aubertin met a gentle- 
man who had a realised when prices were 
at their highest, and made as much as £16,000 
by his sales—an exceptional case, truly, for 
South Africa is not the country where fortunes 
are made. 


The English Church in Other Lands; or, the 
Spiritual Expansion of England. By the Rev. 
H. W. Tucker. (Longmans.) This is one of 
the first of a series of works, by various authors, 
by which, under the name of ‘“Epochs of 
Church History,” it is proposed to compress 
into a small compass the entire history of the 
Christian Church from the earliest to the 
present times. If all the subsequent volumes 
are as good as the present one, the collection 
will be very useful. Mr. Tucker, in his pre- 
face, remarks that he has found it no easy task 





to compress into a small book the story of a 
work which has had the world for its field, 
and has been carried on for more than three 
centuries. In this task he has succeeded, and 
produced an interesting and comprehensive 
account of what the Church of England has 
done, both in our Colonies and in heathen 
lands. He writes in a thoroughly catholic spirit, 
and is ready to give all credit to the labours of 
both Roman Catholic and dissenting mission- 
aries. The charitable tone of his notice of 
Bishop Colenso is especially deserving of praise. 


Our Island Continent. By Dr. J. E. Taylor. 
& P. C. K.) The Society for Promoting 

hristian Knowledge has done well in pub- 
lishing this pleasant record of a tour in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales. The 
author, suffering from the strain of over-work, 
was ordered to take a long holiday and get a 
complete change. He was advised to try 
Australia, and the advice was thoroughly good. 
He dwells on the wonderful properties of the 
pure highly ozoned Australian air, and at- 
tributes the healthy, joyous nature of the 
climate in all these colonies to the abundant 
perfumes disengaged from the volatile oils of 
the leaves of the ubiquitous gum-forests of 
Australia, which affect the condition of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and temporarily 
convert it into ozone. We have not often met 
with a book which gives so vivid a description 
of a country in all its aspects as the present 
one. As befits a scientific man, Dr. Taylor is 
widely observant. He is specially devoted to 
geology; and all he tells us of the botany and 
zoology of the colonies he visited is not only 
valuable, but agreeably told. Of special value 
are his observations on the alteration in habit 
of both imported plants and animals, induced 
by the change of climate and other conditions. 
We will confine ourselves to citing a vast 
change wrought by single herbaceous plant— 
the stinkweed (Mula graveolens), introduced 
from South Africa. This plant, at the end of 
the Australian summer, overruns the gardens 
and fields of the environs of Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and other towns. 


‘The garden-keepers of the Australian cities and 
towns naturally despise this plant, notwithstanding 
its genuine beauty, simply because its selfish power 
of development renders the growth of anything else 
nearly impossible. Nevertheless, I heard from up 
country, from careful and competent observers, ex- 
perimental remarks which indicate that this much- 
despised plant is actually exercising a great and 
beneficial agency in a country where the chief 
terror and destruction lie in the hot and dry winds. 
Formerly these winds blew in many parts of South 
Australia for three weeks at a time, both day and 
night continuously. Nothing could stand against 
them, except the stinkwort. This plant, by cover- 
ing the previously dry earth with its dark-green 
leaves, prevents the air from being unduly heated. 
Moreover, each full grown plant exhales at least a 
pint of water per day, so that this beneficially 
affects the humidity of the atmosphere.”’ 


Dr. Taylor’s European geography is a little 
hazy. He sees on the right hand, going from 
Avignon to Marseilles, what he calls the snow- 
capped mountains of Southern Switzerland. In 
which direction can he suppose Switzerland to 
lie, and how far off ? 


New South Wales and Victoria in 1885. By 
Douglas M. Gane. (Sampson Low.) Mr. 
Gane’s impressions of Melbourne and Sydney 
are worth reading. He is severe on the 
Chinese; and he devotes several pages to the 
iniquities of the “‘ Larrikins,” whom he found 
lower and baser than the “‘roughs” of any 
other country. Nearly as bad as the “ Larri- 
kins” are the flies and mosquitoes and—shall 
we add?—the children. The rising genera- 
tion at Melbourne are so intolerable that 
under no circumstances are they suffered to 
enter any boarding-house in that city! We 





a 


do not know whether it is still a common 
practice among doctors to recommend a ~~ 
to Australia for consumptive patients; if it 
so, we trust the author’s chapter headed ‘‘ Aus- 
tralia, and the Voyage thither, considered in 
regard to Consumption,” will be read and care- 
fully considered. - The sufferings entailed on the 
misled invalid who undertakes the voyage are 
painted in gloomy colours, and do not end in 
Australia if he lives to land there. Under the 
head of “ Fortune-seekers in Australia, and 
their Chances,” Mr. Gane considers, in a calm 
and comprehensive manner, the advan’ of 
emigration, and the chances of different classes 
of people succeeding in these colonies. The 
greatest advantages are offered to artisans, 
labourers, and domestic servants; but, as many 
writers have pointed out before, there is no 
royal road to wealth in Australia any more 
than at home. Those get on best there who 
would do best here, and whoever intends to 
succeed must work. The Australians are, par 
excellence, the people for hard work, and the 
business men take and give few holidays. 
Summer vacations are very rarely allowed, and 
it is no uncommon thing to find men of busi- 
ness declare that for the last fifteen or twenty 
years they have had no holidays besides the 
public ones created by the Government. 


Australia ; or, England in the South. By 
George Sutherland. (Seeley.) This is a useful 
and comprehensive handbook, written in the 
style of self-laudation so common in Australia. 
For instance, the writer asserts that Melbourne, 
numbering no less than 300,000 souls, is, in the 
mere matter of population, the fourth or fifth 
English-speaking city in the British Empire. 
Now, as London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Leeds all over 
300,000 inhabitants at the census taken more 
than five years ago, Melbourne must be rele- 
gated to the seventh in rank. Mr. Sutherland 
has some interesting observations on crime. In 
most of the Australian colonies the professional 
burglar, or forger, or coiner, is a very great 
rarity. The majority of crimes are committed 
under the influence of drink; but native-born 
Australians are much more temperate than the 
immigrants. There are in several country 
districts small settloments of descendants of 
former convicts. From such villages criminals 
of exceptional atrocity, such as the Kellys, 
have issued. We do not agree in all Mr. 
Sutherland’s conclusions, but think his book 
well worth its low price of one shilling. 


New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen, 1840 to 
1885. By William Gisborne. (Sampson me 
One may well wonder why this beok was prin 
and published in England, and not in New 
Zealand. Certain it is that itis not likely to 
be read by many persons unconnected with that 
colony. The author’s purpose in writing is, 
primarily, to supply short sketches of the leading 
public men in New Zealand, and, secondarily, 
to interweave with these sketches some account 
of the chief events in which those men respec- 
tively took part. He a gives an 
analysis of the characters of some fifty persons 
who have taken part in the government of New 
Zealand ; almost all, if we may trust his judg- 
ment, men of special talent. On reading his 
account of their conduct of affairs one is tempted 
sometimes to think that the colony might have 
done better with men of only ordinary capacity. 
It is impossible at this distance to take any 
interest in the bygone political and parlia- 
mentary squabbles and intrigues of a colony. 
Yet one thing Mr. Gisborne makes very clear, 


and itis well we should notice it; namely, that 
the action of the Colonial Office is constantly 
exerted in a vexatious and mischievous manner. 
The portraits, which are evidently taken from 
indifferent photographs, neither flatter the 
sitters nor ornament the book. 
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An Account of a West Indian Sanatorium and 
a Guide to Barbados. By the Rev. J. H. 
Sutton Moxley, Chaplain to the Forces. (Samp- 
son Low.) To anyone who thinks of visiting 
Barbados this will be a useful book. Sir 
Robert Schomburgk has already recommended 
the island for invalids suffering from pulmonary 
diseases. Mr. Sutton Moxley, who has resided 
in it for more than nine years, shows that it is 
extraordinarily healthy. The inhabitants are 
very long lived. Although very few are vacci- 
nated smallpox is almost unknown; and they 
enjoy an almost perfect immunity from scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. Pulmonary diseases may 
be said to be non-existent among the whites ; 
and yellow fever is very satisfactorily disposed 
of. Indeed, so good a case is made out for 
longevity that the author is reduced to enquire 
why the Barbadians ever die at all. He has to 
admit that typhoid fever has its victims; but 
in a lesser proportion than at home. The best 
proof of the salubrity of the climate is the fact 
that hospital gangrene is unknown, and there is 
not the slightest necessity for the use of Lister's 
‘‘antiseptic treatment” in operations. But 
admitting all that is said of the merits of its 
climate, Barbados cannot be considered an 
interesting or pleasant place to visit. Densely 
peopled mostly by negroes, cultivated through- 
out, itlacks almost all the beauties of luxuriant 
nature that delight and fascinate in tropical 
lands ; hence, no doubt, ina t measure, its 
healthiness, The author’s account of the moral 
and religious state of the negroes is interesting 
but sad. The mention of Barbados must recall 
Peter Simple’s adventures there. ‘ Dignity 
balls” still go on, though Mr. Sutton Moxley 
only once mentions them. We wish, too, he 
hed told us more of the Palaeologi. 


THE Royal Commissioners for the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition have published with 
Messrs, Clowes & Son a stout volume of 560 
pages, entitled Her Majesty’s Colonies. Besides 
descriptive accounts of each “colony,” from 
the Dominion of Canada to the naval sta- 
tion at Port Hamilton, there is an historical 
introduction by Prof. J. R. Seeley, and two 
series of diagrams dealing with trade, the one 
—— by Sir Rawson Rawson (originally for 
the Statistical Society), and the other by Sir 
John Coode. There is also an excellent set of 
maps, printed at Stanford’s geographical estab- 
lishment. Perhaps the papers relating to the 
several West Indian colonies are the most 
interesting, for, however small their political 
importance may be, they are the oldest de- 
pendencies of the crown, and also those about 
which information is least accessible. The 

lan of the work excludes India, though Aden 
which is a dependency of India) receives a 
brief mention. Otherwise it forms a worthy 
permanent memorial of the present exhibition, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that a selection from the 
writings of William Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt 
is in preparation. We are surprised that this 
has not been attempted before. Some twenty 
— ago, a selection, of limited range, from 
igh Hunt’s essays did appear, but it dropped 
out of sight, and is no longer attainable. From 
the writings of Hazlitt, a man of true genius 
and of rare ability, no selection has ever been 
made, These two writers were among the most 
cherished of Charles Lamb’s circle, and their 
works are very little known to the present 
generation. The selection is undertaken by 
Mr. Alexander Ireland, author of The Book- 
Lovers’ Enchiridion, who, some years ago, pub- 
lished a ye and critical list of 
the writings of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. 
_A sHorT time ago Messrs. Vizetelly pub- 
lished an Irish History for English Readers, 





which purported to be written by Mr. William 
Stephenson Greggs. As the book has been a 
success—the entire first issue of 5,000 copies is 
already exhausted—we may take the oppor- 
tunity of revealing that the writer’s real name 
is Miss F. Mabel Robinson, whose first novel, 
Mr. Butler’s Ward, it may be recollected, dealt, 
to a large extent, with the Irish land question. 
Miss Robinson has written a second novel, 
entitled Disenchantment, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Vizetelly in the course of the 
next few days. Like the former one, it will be 
in a single volume. 


Mr. W. A. Ciouston, who is already known 
for his translations of Arabian poetry, has just 
finished an important work on the migration and 
transformation of popular tales, which will be 
published in two volumes by Messrs. Black- 
wood. 

Mr. ALFRED J. BUTLER, wuthor-of The Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt, is preparing for pub- 
lication a narrative of his experiences in the 
Khedive’s service, to be entitled Court Life in 
Egypt. 

Messrs. LONGMANS have nearly ready for 
publication Outlines of Jewish History, from the 
Babylonian Captivity to the Present Time, by 
Mrs. Philip Magnus. While the work is 
primarily intended for use in schools, consider- 
able space is given to an account of those 
teachers and students among the Jews, who, 
from the time of Hillel to that of Spinoza, 
illustrate the saying that the literature of a 
nation is its autobiography. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL will publish this 
month a book by Mr. T. H. 8. Escott, entitled 
Politics and Letters. 


Messrs. VIZETELLY will publish in a few 
days Mr. George Moore’s new novel, A Drama 
in Muslin. The book deals entirely with the 
life of girls; the male characters forming a 
sort of decorative background. The book will 
be translated into French by M. F. Rabbe, the 
translator of Shelley, and will be published 
early next year by M. Charpentier. The second 
volume of M. Rabbe’s Shelley, containing the 
‘* Prometheus ” and the ‘‘ Cenci,” will be pub- 
lished at the end of this month. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ Eminent Women” 
series will be Susanna Wesley, by Eliza Clarke. 


MEssrs. BLACKWOOD have three new novels 
in the press: A House divided against itself, 
by Mrs. Oliphant; A Strange Inheritance, by 
F, M. F. Skene; and Lesterre Durant, by the 
author of ‘* Miss Molly.” 


Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER’S new novel, The 
Last Drawing Room, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. F, V. White & Co., in three 
volumes, 


A NEW novel by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, the author 
of ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” will be published next 
week, by Mr. George Redway, under the title 
of United. 

THE Liberal Committee for the Maintenance 
of the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland have made arrangements with 
Messrs. Cassell & Company to be the publishers 
of the leaflets on the Irish question which they 
are now issuing. Thirty-two leaflets and ten 
pamphlets have already been published. 


A Short History of Ireland, ‘ told without 
party feeling,” by Mr. Christopher P. Deane, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

MEssrks. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. have 
nearly ready a large paper edition, limited to 
250 copies, of The Fables of Pilpay, which they 
recently issued in their series of ‘‘ Chandos 
Classics.” 


THE Rev. Dr. Edgar, of Mauchline, will this 
summer complete his work on Old Church Life 
in Scotland by the publication of a second 





—— 


volume treating of the Church’s provision for 
the poor and for education, iages—re r 
and irregular—baptisms and burials, and phases 
of ministerial life and work since the Reforma- 
tion. The publisher is Mr. Alexander Gardner, 
of Paisley. 


Mr. C. Norton Etyin, of Eckling Grange, 
East Dereham, proposes to publish by subscrip- 
tion a Dictionary of Heraldry, with upwards of 
2,000 illustrations. 


‘“‘ MisTrEss JUNE,” the summer number of 
Cassell’s Magazine, which will be published on 
June 25, takes its title from the fodine story 
which occupies the greater part of it. The 
number includes also an account of a co-opera- 
tive holiday on the Continent, and papers on 
srg refreshments, dress for travelling, and 

ints for the prevention and cure of sea-sick- 
ness. Among the other contents are a paper 
on house-boating and two short complete 
stories. 


A NEW paper, entitled Tam o’ Shanter, will 
shortly appear in Edinburgh. The editor is 
Mr. Harry Blyth. 


Mr. H. 8. Mitman, director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, presided over a meeting of the 
Pipe Roll Society, held on Friday last, June 4, 
at the Rolls House, Chancery Lane. Mr. H.C. 
Maxwell Lyte (deputy keeper of the Public 
Records), Sir Travers Twiss, Dr. G. W. Mar- 
shall, Mr. C. Trice Martin, Mr. J. J. Cart- 
wright (treasurer of the Camden Society), and 
other members of the council were present. 
It was agreed that a volume of miscellaneous 
records, of prior date to A.D. 1200, should at 
once be commenced. The success of the 
society’s scheme continues undiminished ; and, 
in response to a circular recently forwarded to 
the principal home and foreign libraries, favour- 
able replies have been received from several of 
the chief librarians. 


WE are requested to state that the small but 
valuable library of the Literary Association of 
the Friends of Poland, 10 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, is open to all persons sending their 
cards to the secretary. The library consists of 
Polish, English, and French works of history, 
geography, philology, and general literature. 
It also contains a very complete collection of 
diplomatic papers on the relations between 
Poland, England, and France. 

Pror. JoH. HvuEMER, of Vienna, has dis- 
covered in the Hofbibliothek a MS. of a 
forgotten German poet of the eleventh century, 
written in Latin. The work is called ‘‘Syno- 
dicus.” The author is Wernerius, of Basel. 
Both author and poem were formerly famous, 
but fell by degrees into such oblivion that they 
are not mentioned by the literary historians of 
the Middle Ages. The work is now in the press, 
and will appear in Prof. Huemer’s Romanischen 
Forschungen (Erlangen : Deichart). 

THE numerous squibs on ‘Solar Myths” 
seem to have become tedious, and we are now 
to be treated, it seems, to a series of squibs on 
‘‘Totemism.”’ The first, just published for 
twopence by Mr. Edward Bumpus, is entitled 
Professor Aguchakikos on Totemism. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Ir is understood that honorary degrees will 
be conferred at the forthcoming commemora- 
tion at Oxford upon Lord Herschell, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, Dr. Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, Mr. Aldis Wright, Gen. Pitt Rivers, 
and Mr. Thomas Hodgkin. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs will be the 
only recipient of an honorary degree at Cam- 
bridge, on the occasion of the recitation of prize 
exercises, on Thursday next. 


Dr. Holmes, who 
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will be the guest of Prof. Macalister, is to be 
entertained at a breakfast in St. John’s com- 
bination room, 


Mr. J. E. Sanpys, Public Orator, has been 
approved by the general board of studies at 
Cambridge for the degree of Doctor in Letters. 


A BEGINNING has been made at Cambridge 
towards forming a collection of portraits of 
former professors of divinity. Portraits of 
Bishop m, Dean Jeremie, and Canon 
Selwyn have already been received. 


Mr. HERKOMER, the Slade professor of fine 
art at Oxford, will deliver three lectures in the 
Sheldonian theatre on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of next week. The subjects are— 
‘Portrait Painting,” ‘‘ Notoriety in Art,” and 
* Art Tuition.” 

WE hear that nearly all the leading philo- 
sophical writers of England have sent their 
contributions, through Prof. Max Miller, to 
the memorial which is to be presented to Prof. 
Zeller, of Berlin, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his doctorate. 


WHEN distributing the prizes at the Oxford 
High School last week, Dean Liddell (as we 
learn from the Oxford Magazine) took the 
opportunity of telling some reminiscences of 
his schooldays at the Charterhouse, when he 
sat next to Thackeray in the form called 
‘*Emeriti.” From this form promotion could 
only only be gained by repeating the Eclogues 
and Georgics of Virgil from memory, a feat 
not possible to Thackeray. In later years 
Thackeray accused the dean of being the Dobbin 
that wrote his Latin verses for him. The dean 
would not own the impeachment, though he 
agreed that Thackeray could not have written 
them himself. 


Mr. TatFrourD ELy has resigned the post of 
secretary to University College, London. But 
while he gives up official duties, his many 
friends will be glad to hear that he does not 
intend to abandon altogether his life-long con- 
nexion with the college. After spending some 
time at Berlin studying archaeology, to which 
he has always been devoted, he hopes to come 
back as classical teacher and lecturer. 


THE Senate of University College, Liverpool, 
has issued a prospectus of ‘‘a course of study 
for young men preparing for a business career,”’ 
which appears to have been received with 
remarkable favour by a large number of 
the principal solicitors, shipowners, and mer- 
chants in the place. The fees are not to exceed 
from £20 to £27 ; and the course of instruction, 
which offers a wide range of subjects, is to take 
two years, from sixteen to eighteen. 


Pror. TrmotHy Dwicut has been elected 
president of Yale College, in succession to Dr. 
Noah Porter, who has resigned that office. 
Prof. Dwight, who has been a professor at Yale 
for twenty-eight years, is a grandson of Dr. 
Timothy Dwight, who was himself president 
of Yale from 1791 to 1817. 


THE tenth anniversary of the Johns Hopkins 
University was celebrated at Baltimore on 
April 26. The institution consists of two parts 


_——& university department, for carrying on 


advanced work in a systematic way; and an 
ordinary collegiate department. The former 
now numbers nearly two hundred students, who 
have already graduated in the college depart- 
ment or at some other college. ‘The total 
endowment, in money and land, amounts to 
about three and a half million dollars (£700,000). 
The founder also bequeathed an equal sum of 
money for a hospital, the buildings of which 
are now approaching completion. 


THE students of the University of Pennsyl- 


vania have given two performances in Greek 
of ‘The Acharnians”’ of Aristophanes, under 





the direction of the professor of Greek. No 
less than £800 is said to have been spent upon 
the stage decorations, which included armour 
and weapons specially made for the purpose 
from antique examples. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE Committee on patents of the Senate has 
agreed to report favourably, with a few modi- 
fications, on the international copyright bill 
introduced by Senator Chace, of Rhode Island. 
In substance, this bill confers copyright upon 
foreign authors, subject to the condition that 
their books are reprinted in the United States ; 
and it prohibits altogether the importation of 
such books. There seems, however, little chance 
that the bill will ultimately pass. 


THE subject continues to be discussed freely 
in the American papers. Mr. McClurg, the 
Chicago publisher, whose dealings with English 
authors have always been liberal, has written 
an article in the May number of the Dial, put- 
ting the issue simply as a matter of right or 
wrong. And Mr. Dawson, the Toronto pub- 
lisher, has addressed a letter to Messrs. Harper 
& Bros., pointing out the danger to which 
American publishers are exposed by the impor- 
tation of illicit reprints from Canada, if the 
matter be not settled on reasonable terms. 


Mr. EpGar Fawcett has nearly ready for 
publication a new volume of poems, to be called 
Romance aid Reverie. 


Messrs. Ginn, of Boston, announce in their 
excellent series of ‘‘ Classics for Children” an 
annotated edition of Harriet Martineau’s The 
Peasant and the Prince. 


A CIRCULATING library at New York thus 
returns the’ popularity of modern writers of 
fiction: William Black (610), Lord Lytton 
(534), author of John Halifax, Gentleman (380), 
Mrs. Oliphant (275), Wilkie Collins (251), 
Dickens (248), George Eliot (232), Howells 
(210), Sir Walter Scott (188), Charles Reade 
(184), F. Marion Crawford (142), Edgar Faw- 
cett (142), Anthony Trollope (117), Lord Bea- 
consfield (89), Charlotte Bronté (1), G. W. 
Cable (81), Nathaniel Hawthorne (79), T'he 
Breadwinners (66), Henry James (61), Bret 
Harte (58), T. B. Aldrich (55), Craddock (47), 
W. Clark Russell (40). It will be observed 
that seven English writers head the list; that 
Mr. Howells seems to be three times as popular 
in his own country as Mr. Henry James ; and 
that Thackeray, Harrison Ainsworth, Thomas 
Hardy, R. D. Blackmore, and George Meredith 
—with many others that might be mentioned— 
are apparently “nowhere.” 


An exhibition of French, English, and 
American artistic bookbindings of the present 
century was held at New York by the Grolier 
Club during the month of May. The leading 
American bookbinders are Messrs. Matthews. 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Current 
contains an article by Mr. C. F. Gunther, who 
claims to possess the autograph of ‘‘ William 
Shakspeare,” pasted on the first blank fiy-leaf 
of the second folio (1632). The book itself, it 
appears, was brought to America about forty- 
five years ago by some English Mormon immi- 
grants. The authenticity of the autogragh 
purports to be attested by ‘‘ Jno. Ward” in 
writing of the last century. It was at first 
thought this was John Ward, Vicar of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, whose diary was edited by Dr. 
Severn. But Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps seems 
to have proved that it is John Ward, the actor, 

andfather of the Kembles, who played 

ello at a Stratford benefit in 1746. Mr. 
Gunther conjectures that Ward may have come 
across a document with the autograph while he 





was at Stratford with his company. Of the 
autograph itself he writes : 


** The page upon which it is pasted is brown with 
age. ‘The slip containing the autograph is browner 
shill, showing greater age than the fily-leaf. On 
working up the slip at the end it shows white, 
clean, and fresh underneath, proving it was ted 
there before the book had become dingy with age. 
The paste also shows, under the microscope, that 
it was made of the dark flour of that period. That 
the signature was traced from the one on the will 
is a from the fact that it is like it and yet 
not like it. It is longer, and the letters differ in 
size, position, and exact shape. Also, under the 
microscope, the writing is a clean-cut off-hand— 
clear, and unlike a tracing, that shows breaks and 
stops in the operation of the tracer.”’ 


THE June number of the Book Buyer (Scrib- 


ner’s) gives a portrait of Dr. James McCosh, 
president of Princeton College, New Jersey. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
GOETHE.—SONNET XIII. 


On the last day, when rings the trumpet dread, 
When earth and all its creatures are no more, 
Then must we duly reckon up the score 

Of all the idle words that we have said. 

Oh, how shall then the many words bestead, 
That every day from deep affection’s store 
To win thy grace right eagerly I pour, 

If on thine ear they perish, ill-besped ? 

Look well, beloved, look into thine heart, 
Think well upon thy dallying and delay, 

That _. world know no more such anguished 

smart. 

If babblings vain, in which thou hast a part, 
Must all be stated and explained away— 
Why, I shall need a year-long judgment-day. 


‘* MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE.—AFTER ! ” 


(Orchardson.) 


Tue spacious room seems bare 

And drear beyond compare, 

A man with sparse grey hair 
Sits grim and lonely, 

Brooding on sin and shame, 

His smirched and ruined name. 

Which was the most to blame? 
He? or she only ? 


When Jane and Winter wed 
They shoe Time’s steeds with lead ; 
Small wonder that she fled 

To love and laughter, 
To Life’s full swirl and stir, 
Though years must bring to her 
Even a bitterer, 

More sordid, ‘‘ After.’’ 


Only the stage-worn play ! 

Light Love will have its way, 

Its own mad course, nor stay 
For name nor station. 

A woman rashly bought, 

Ambition coldly sought, 

Passion and Gane have wrought 
This desolation. 


R, ARMYTAGE, 








IN MEMORIAM. 
COENRAAD BUSKEN HUET. 


Ir is a misfortune to be born in a small country 
and to speak a language which only a few 
millions in the world can understand; but it 
is a still greater misfortune when the Muses, 
having gifted such an one with an artistic soul, 
doom him to be an author. For, if you are a 
painter, a sculptor, a composer, aye, even an 
actor, and no matter what language you speak, 
the world will understand your art, and, if it 
be a fine one, will admire it, and proclaim you 
a celebrity. But if you are only a writer, 


even of the greatest talent, your fame will 
hardly ever be known beyond the frontier of 
your native land. You may be cherished and 
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loved and courted by your fellow-country- 
men; you may shine above them all as the 
sun. But, when you go abroad, nobody will 
know you, nobody will care for you; and the 
sun which shone so brightly at home will 
dwindle down to the size of a very ordinary 
little candle if placed among strangers. 

Were it otherwise, the loss of Coenraad 
Busken Huet, the Ste. Beuve, the Taine, the 
Brandes of the Netherlands, who died suddenly 
in Paris on May 1, would have plunged the 
whole literary world into sorrow. But he was 
a Dutchman, he wrote only in Dutch, though 
he knew French and English and German as 
if he had been born in each of these countries ; 
and this was sufficient to let him die forgotten, 
perhaps unknown, by the whole world, and 
only mourned for by the not very numerous 
Dutch people. But, though no articles appeared 
in the great newspapers about his death, no 
message crossed the ocean to spread the sad 
tidings over the globe, in spite of that he was 
a great, a grand man. 

Huet was thoroughly familiar with the 
literatures of Holland, England, France, and 
Germany. There was hardly any book of 
importance which he had not read, studied, 
and criticised. His Literary Sketches and Gems, 
which was his life’s work, consist of about 
forty volumes of criticisms, each of which is 
a masterpiece of judgment, style, and form. 
They not only revealed many hitherto unknown 
= and also deficiencies in the Dutch 

sics of former ages; but they tested the 
work of contemporary writers, praising where 
praise, condemning where condemnation, was 
justified. His style was sober, unaffected ; but 
in this simplicity lay its beauty. He never 
tried to be witty, although he was the only 
Dutch writer whose bright, sparkling sentences 
could be compared with the famous ‘‘ Chro- 
niques” of prominent French critics. 

Among his standard works is the best history 
of modern Dutch literature that has ever been 
written. In these gems and sketches many a 
writer hitherto famous and cherished is removed 
from his pedestal, and placed in the lower 
rank to which he ought to belong; and, though 
Huet never pronounced a positive verdict, he 
yet gives evidence, collecting so many proofs 
to bear out his assertions that the reader is 
compelled to pronounce the sentence which the 
writer honestly withholds. But, on the other 
hand, much talent which existed and worked 
unobserved in a corner of his country was 
drawn from obscurity by Huet, patronised by 
his powerful pen, and led on the road to fame. 
Huet was not only a critic; he was an artist 
too. His works on the Land of Rubens and the 
Land of Rembrandt have been judged by the 
most competent art-critics to be thoroughly 
reliable, and worthy of the highest admiration. 

As a romance-writer, Huet displayed also 
considerable ability and originality. His most 
prominent work, Lidewjde, though cruelly 
attacked by a large portion of the Dutch press, 
is a thorough masterpiece, and, as a realistic 
study of human nature, in some parts worthy 
of Balzac and Flaubert. 

Huet was educated for a clergyman, and, in 
fact, he preached the Gospel for some time, 
and even wrote letters about the Bible; but he 
never possessed the real clerical spirit. He was 
above everything a literary man; and, as it was 
impossible for him to profess ideas which he 
could not call his own, he threw away the 
talar, and went in for journalism and litera- 
ture. Under his direction the principal paper in 
Java considerably improved, and thus he raised 
the whole standard of the press of the Dutch 
colonies. When he returned to Europe, he 





went to reside in Paris, in order to live for 
study alone in the midst of the most intelli- 
gent people of the world, far away from his 
countrymen, whom he often called dumb and 





ridiculously conservative, though he loved them 
dearly. 

This great man is now gone. In vain the 
Dutch people long for a successor, in vain they 
watch for the bright and deep sketches which 
nearly every month came from Paris to re- 
joice the artistic world in Holland. But his 
genius will never die; and, in fact, though he 
has not created a school in the proper sense of 
the word, seed from his powerful mind has fallen 
on fertile ground, and will no doubt bear fruit 
in the future. Jack T, GREIN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine for June the writer 
of a paper ‘ Who wrote Dickens ?” makes a 
suggestion which deserves to be more fully 
carried out—the suggestion that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer was the author of the novels attributed 
to Dickens. The comparative method is as 
useful in the higher regions of literary criticism 
as in another branch of scientific inquiry. An 
article on ‘“‘ Archaeology in the Theatre”’ dis- 
cusses an important question, in which some 
guidance seems sorely needed. The writer aims 
at establishing the basis of a compromise 
between the original story in a historical drama 
and the atmosphere with which the dramatist 
has surrounded it. He finds the leading prin- 
ciple of such a compromise in a firm grasp of 
the imaginative qualities of the play in the first 
instance. A short paper on ‘Mystery and 
Romance ”’ contains some excellent criticism on 
the power of suggestion, and the connexion 
between poetry and music. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine Mr. Herbert Jerning- 
ham, who speaks with authority on such a 
subject, comments unfavourably upon the na- 
ture of the knowledge of French which is 
demanded by the examiners for the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Mr. F. R. Oliphant writes 
on “John Gwillim, Rouge Croix Pursuivant- 
at-Arms,” and traces from MS. authority the 
life and writings of the greatest authority in 
the science of heraldry. 


THE Expositor for June has (together 
with an etched portrait of Dr. Franz Delitasch 
which somewhat disappoints us) a valuable 
article by the Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
confirming his view that Barnabas in the 
Epistle drew, if not from the Didaché, from 
an original of which it has preserved the true 
form, by a comparison of the two documents in 
their entirety. Dr. Conder gives a new view 
(can it be also a true one ?) of the Parable of 
the Leaven; Dr. Maclaren continues his ex- 
pository, or homiletical, papers on Colossians, 
and Dr. Dods writes on Zechariah. But the 
most valuable article in the number—because 
something like it was absolutely required for 
the subject’s numerous, but often baffled, 
readers—is Prof. Salmond’s admirable bio- 
graphy of Franz Delitzsch. The survey of 
recent books on the Old Testament by Prof. 
Kirkpatrick is one of those useful descriptive 
sketches for which we would gladly resign 
much of what passes for theological criticism. 


Tne June number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
contains several important articles. Prof. 
Oldenberg, whose work on Buddhism has been 
translated into English, and who bids fair to 
take the first place among German Sanskritists, 
contributes a very learned essay ‘‘ On the Study 
of Sanskrit.” Herman Grimm has sent his 
inaugural address delivered at the first meeting 
of the Goethe Society at Weimar, and Du 
Bois-Reymond publishes his speech delivered 
in the Academy at the celebration of the 
Emperor’s last birthday, on ‘‘ The French 
Colony at Berlin, and its Influence in the 
Academy.” Other articles of interest are ‘“‘ On 
Rousseau as a Botanist,” by Prof. F. Cohn, 





and “ Recollections of the Traveller, Nachtigal.” 
We are glad to observe that the Deutsche Rund- 
schau endeavours to recover its academic char- 
acter, which, of late, had been somewhat 
obscured by literary and political articles. 
THE Nuova Antologia for June 1 contains the 
beginning of an interesting article by Signor 
Graf on ‘Pietro Aretino,” whose fame he 
undertakes, in some degree, to clear from the 
charges ordinarily preferred against him. 
Signor Birto, writing on “I nostri Vecchi 
Monumenti,” shows the tendency of Italian 
thought on the question whether ancient 
buildings are to aap or to be allowed to 
fall into picturesque ruins. 

THE current number of the Revue Historique 
has an important article by M. Tratchevsky on 


.“* Spain at the Time of the French Revolution.” 


His sketch of the social and political condition 
of Spain is vigorously drawn. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BavcHAnrtT, E.Q. Les femmes bibliophiles de France 
(16°, 17°, et 18° Siécles), Paris: Morgand. 60 fr. 
ERNDT,G. Die Pleine de la Crau od. die proven calische 
ahara. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 1M. 60 Pf, 
Bortnsk1, K. Die Poetik der Renaissance u. die 
fatioge der litterarischen Kritik in Deutschland. 


en 
rlin: Weidmann. 7 M. 
GUIFFREY, J. Inventaire général du mobilier de la 
qompeune oe Louis XIV. (1663-1715). T.2. Paris: 
ouam. 8 
MELCHIOR DE Vocus, Le Vicomte E. Le Roman 
russe. Pi : Plon. 7 fr. bc. 
NOAILuEs. le Duc de. _ Cent ans de République aux 
Etats-Unis. T.1. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 
. B. Die Zusammenlegung der Grundstiicke 
in ihrer volkswirthschaftlichen Bedeutu: u, 
as Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 


HISTORY. 


Bavon, G. Caspar Ursinus Velius, der Hofhistorio- 

gre hh Ferdinands I. u. Erzieher Maximilians II, 
us 
Da 


pest: Kilian. 2M, 
UDET, E. Les Bourbons et la Russie pendant la 
—e francaise. Paris: Librairie illustrée. 
r. 
Dersrpour, A. Etudes critiques sur la Révolution, 
remeese ot Jrry contemporaine. Paris: 
er, r. 50 c. 

uctos, M. H. Histoire des Ariégeois. T. V. Archéo- 

logues de l’Ariége. Paris: Didier. 8 fr. 
. 0d Die Sk -Saken, die er der 


Germanen. Miin : Lindauer. 10 
Wal i 


D 


Hatiwion, H. § ‘ 
geschichte. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 8 M. 
MONUMENTA Germaniae rica. Legum sectio 5. 
Formulae Merowingici et Karolini aevi. Ed. K. 
Zeumer. Pars posterior. Hannover: Hahn. 15 M. 
IsstkR, O. La Maison d’un bourgeois au XVIII° 
Siecle. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 500. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BIEDERMANN, G. Philosophie d. Geistes. Des Systemes 
~ Philosophie 1, Thl. Leipzig: Freytag. 8 M. 


Pt. 
Burmester, L. Lehrbuch der Kinematik. 1.Bd. Die 
ebene Bewegung. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: Felix. 16 M. 
Kopp, H. Die Alchemie in ilterer u. neuerer Zeit. 
Ein Bei gur Culturgeschichte. Heidelberg: 


n 

Winter. 16 M. Embryclogische Studi 
mbryolo; e en an 
ei zur Genealogie der 


METSCHNIKOFF, E. 
Medusen. Ein Beitrag r 
Primitiv-Organe. Wien: Hilder. 20 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Buaaz, 8S. Der Ursprung der Etrusker, durch 2 
lemnische Inschriften erliutert. Ohristiania : 


Dybwad. 1M. 70 Pf. 

Porrta linguarum orientalium. Pars 7. Aethiopische 
Grammatik m. Paradigmen, Litteratur, 0- 
mathie u. Glossar v. F. Praetorius. Karlsruhe: 
Reuther. 6 M. 

PRUZSINSZEKY, J. de. De Propertii carminibus in libros 
distribuendis. Budapest: Kiliin. 1 M. 

SoHNEE, R. De Aristophanis manuscriptis quibus 
fy a rs Aves traduntur. Hamburg: Herold. 
1M. . 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LAST-CENTURY LETTER. 
King’s College, London: June 5, 1888. 
A descendant of the writer kindly gives me 
permission to print the’ following exact copy of 
a letter in her possession ; and, as an excellent 
specimen of the last century men and manners, 
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as well as of human nature, it seems well 
worth printing. 
“Bartholomew Olose, March 24th, 1764. 
** Hon? Mad", 

**For about 5 Months past I have been ac- 
quainted with a young Lady of singular prudence, 
and good nature, of y* Parish of Wood street. 
She is neither a Beauty, nor Fortune; but ex- 
tremely agreeable, genteel, and of a good Family ; 
She was y° daughter of a Clergyman of good 
Preferm', and had y* best of Education, with y° 
ue t of a handsome Fortune, w was squan- 

"d away by an extravagant Mother-in-Law, 
and is now Fatherless and Motherless. She is 
about 24 Years of Age, universally respected by 
her Friends, w‘" are numerous, and has a Prospect 
of some Thousands after y° death of an Uncle. I 
cannot say but I have a very sincere regard for 
her, and am satisfied from many circumstances 
she has a regard for me: sh‘ be glad to make her 
my Wife, if agreeable to you (for w‘ willingly 
have your approbation in every thing I do) y* 
more so, as I am certain it w* be y° greatest satis- 
faction to you, to see me, after so many dis- 
appointments, settled with a Lady, so much of 
your own Temper and Disposition ; for her delight 
—_ to be in obliging others, and being in her 

uty. 
** Your answer by y* first return of y* Post 
(otherwise shall be impatient) will greatly oblige, 
‘* Mad™ your dutiful Son, 
*“°T. Croome Wicxss.”’ 


The formality of the style is somewhat at 
odds with the eagerness of the stylist, as 
appears especially in the last paragraph. One 
has some misgiving as to the turn his 
a a take if ‘‘Honoured Madam” 
crosses his wishes. However, she did not think 
it well to do so. That artful compliment about 
‘your own Temper and Disposition” had its 
due effect ; and this dutiful son was permitted 
to marry his singularly prudent and good- 
natured young lady. He was not doomed to 
suffer another “disappointment” after ‘‘ so 
many.” And his choice seems to have proved 
happy. ‘The writer was the Rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s the Great. 

I dare say it has often been noticed how 

ple used to call a ‘‘ stepmother” a ‘‘ mother- 
in-law,” and, indeed, still do in a certain rank. 
Thus Colman translates Terence’s Noverca ‘‘ the 
Mother-in-law.” And a friend of mine was 
the other day appalled to hear a girl of fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, a candidate, I believe, 
for the honourable office of ‘‘ scrub,” speak of 
her ‘‘mother-in-law.” This looked like an 
early marriage with a vengeance ; but it turned 
out our young friend meant ‘‘ stepmother.” 

Joun W. HALEs. 








FRENCH-FLEMISH-WALLOON, 
The Hague, Holland: May 25, 1836. 

The Flemish — has once more cropped 
up in Belgium during the past two weeks, and 
this time in the midst of so august an assembly 
as the Belgian Senate. The debate arose from 
the demand of a comparatively small coterie 
of Vlaamschgezinden for the establishment of 
a Flemish Academy at Ghent; and the whole 
of the first week’s discussion turned on the 
intrinsic merits of the Flemish vernacular as an 
independent form of speech. The pleader for 
the projected academy pointed out to his fellow 
senators that the object of such an institution 
was no other than to establish a centre for the 
scattered forces of Flemish literature, just as 
the Royal Academy concentrated all the arts, 
letters, and sciences of the land, only that the 
element had entirely vanished from 


the transactions of the Royal Academy. It was’ 


greatly to be regretted that the editing of such 
old authors as Jacob van Maerlant had been 
ted by the publishing committee, and 
nothing short of an independent Flemish col- 
legium could atone for such gross neglect. 
© explain this complaint of Senator Lam- 


mens it must be observed that the agitation in 
this matter dates from the year 1839, when 
men like Willems and David issued the first 
petitions in furtherance of the Flemish cause. 
But nothing came of their efforts beyond 
the appointment of a Flemish Commission, 
which was to thoroughly examine the question 
on its merits. This examination led to no 
results; and so bitter was the disappointment 
caused thereby among the Vlaamschgezinden 
that some members of the Academy—Con- 
science among the rest—ceased to attend its 
meetings. This time, again, M. Lammens was 
hardly seriously listened to, and the Flemish 
Academy might have again met with a still- 
born fate but for the introduction of a new 
element into the French-Flemish controversy. 
This occurred in last week’s sitting of the 
Senate, when the question was reopened by 
Senator d’Andrimont. 

Qui n’ot qu’in clock nintind qu’on son (** Qui 
n’entend qu'une seule cloche n’entend qu’un seul 
son.”) With this Walloon proverb M. d’Andri- 
mont, amidst general hilarity, proceeded to 
pooh-pooh the claims of the Flemish con- 
sortium. 


**T should not have ventured to address you, 
gentlemen, in Walloon, had not my colleagues 
of Antwerp and Courtray previously mixed some 
Flemish in our debate. The Flemings,’’ continued 
the speaker, ‘“‘are uncommonly hard to please ; 
however, as all of us know, on s’tind tant on coron 
qu’i casse (‘On tend la corde jusqu’elle casse’), and 
the Flemings have become so very exacting in 
their demands that the Walloons must likewise 
bring in their claim. Li flamin seche todi l’aiwe so 
Vmolin (Le Flamand tire toute l’eau vers son 
moulin’). Wedonotobject toa Flemish Academy 
for Ghent, but desire a Walloon Academy for 
Liége. Belgium numbers as many Walloons as 
Flemings. Our idiom is as old as the soil. Com- 
mines and Froissart were both Walloons; and 
Littré, to perfect his great Dictionary, had re- 
course to the Association of Flemish Jittérateurs, 
which can claim 400 members. To speak with 
the poet Olesse, Walloon is our baptismal name, 
and Belgian our surname.”’ 


An uninteresting passage at arms between M. 
d’Andrimont and two or three Flemish senators 
terminated the three-cornered discussion. 

A.V. W. B. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


TUESDAY, June 15, 8 p.m. Colonial Institute : ‘‘ Federa- 
en of the British Empire,” by Sir George F. 
owen. 
WEDNESDAY, June 16,8p.m. Dialectical: ‘ Jennerand 
Pasteur,” by Dr. U. K. Drysdale. 
THURSDAY, June 17, 8 p.m. Uhemical: “'’he Electro- 
lysis of Aqueous Solutions of Sulphuric Acid,” by 
f. H. McLeod; * Essential Oils (ILI.), their Re- 
fractive and Dispersive Power,” by Dr. J. H. Glad- 
stone ; ** The Formation and Destruction of Nitrates 
and Nitrites in Artificial Solutions and in River and 
Well Waters,” by Dr. J. M. H. Munro; * An Ap- 
aratus for Distillation under Reduced Pressure,” 
y Dr. W. H. Perkin; * The Electromotive Force 
- by the Combination of Cadmium and 
odine in Presence of Water,” by Mr. A. P. Laurie; 
and **A Method of Investigating the Constitution 
ot Azo-, D , and Analogous Compounds,” by 
Messrs. R. Meldola and F. W. Streat feild. 
8p.m., Linnean: ‘ Synopsis of Cnalcididae,” by 
Mr. W. F. Kirby; ‘‘ Eocene Kepresentatives of 
Smilax in Great Britain,’ by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner; “Lepidoptera of the Mergui Archi- 
lago,” by Mr. F. Moore; * Chinese Plants” (IL), 
y Messrs Forbes and Hemsley; and ‘* Anatomy 
‘Lest of Discoidea cylindrica,’ by Prot. P. M. Duncan. 
8.30 p.m. Historical: ‘‘ Co-operative History,”’ 
by Mr. Arthur Reed Ropes. 


tion: Conference of the Colonial Institute, * Imn- 
perial Defence,” by Capt. J. C. R. Colomb. 

8 p.m, | Philological: ‘The Syntax of the Teu- 
tonic Languages, especially Old High-German and 
Anglo-Saxon,” by Dr. Kuno Meyer. 

SATURDAY, June 19,3 p.m. Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion: Confereace of Geologists’ Association, **'’he 

e Resources of South Africa,” by Prof. ‘I. 
Rupert Jones. 











Fripay, June 18, 3 p.m. Oolonial and Indian Exhibi- P 


SCIENCE. 


Miorocosmus;: an Essay concerning Man and 
his Relation to the World. By Hermann 
Lotze. Translated from the German by 
Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Constance 
Jones. In 2 vols. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) 


Sropents of German philosophy owe a debt 
of gratitude to the translators of Lotze’s three 
works—the Logic, the Metaphysic, and the 
Microcosmus. No recent writer in Germany 
has so many claims to the consideration of 
the English student as Hermann Lotze. He 
is admirably fitted to bridge over the chasm 
that divides the thought of the two countries. 
On the one side, he stands in intimate con- 
nexion with those modern developments of 
physical science which have so profoundly 
influenced the course of the traditional 
English psychology. On the other, he keeps 
touch with the spiritual and idealistic ten- 
dencies which have been peculiarly dominant 
in German metaphysic. Lotze approached 
the problems of philosophy from two starting- 
points. He began with a study of physical 
science, more particularly medicine. But 
philosophy proper interested him hardly less 
keenly from the first; and it is worth noting 
that he began his career as a teacher by 
qualifying as privat docent in the two 
faculties of medicine and philosophy. His 
earliest publication was indeed a treatise on 
metaphysics, but his first fame-bringing work 
was the Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie 
als mechanische Naturwissenschaften. In this 
he sounds one of the notes which run through 
and characterise his whole philosophic com- 
position. This is the frank acceptance of the 
mechanical conception as valid for the realm 
of organic beings no less than for that of life- 
less bodies. So far does he go in this modern 
direction that it is easy to understand how 
many who have read him only partially and 
hastily have run away with the idea that 
Lotze is a materialist. But the other and 
idealistic note is no less prominent in his 
writings. While separating himself clearly 
from the movement represented by Schelling, 
Fichte, and Hegel, and rejecting the notion 
that nature is but a series of various mani- 
festations of a single intellectual principle, 
the Idea, he agrees with them so far as to 
contend that all reality is resolvable into 
relations or reciprocal actions, and that these 
are only possible for beings that mark or feel 
the actions, that is to say, for spiritual beings. 
He calls his point of view idealistic, meaning 
that for him things exist only so far as oe | 
represent and embody a worthy (werthvoll) 
idea. With Lotze, then, the mechanical con- 
ception is co-ordinated with a teleological— 
viz., an aesthetico-religious conception ; and 
as with Hegel, though in another mode, 
causation and law run up into rational pur- 
ose. 

Whether he has succeeded in this final 
synthesis is a point about which his readers 
are pretty certain to differ. On the surface, 
at least, it looks as if he were under the 
spell of two distinct impulses—the desire to 
understand the course of things as a mechani- 
cal product, and the wish to justify it as the 
realisation of a worthy purpose. Now he 


follows out the one direction to its logical 





result, but only to reintroduce the other 
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manicre de voir as a supplement and correc- 
tion. This apparent oscillation in method 
has staggered his readers, some calling him a 
sceptic, while others, over-eager at first to 
class him as a materialist, have gone so far as 
to pronounce him a renegade from the 
materialistic faith. It is not easy, however, 
to fasten any radical inconsistency on Lotze’s 
system of thought. It might perhaps be 
described as a compound of verified scientific 
knowledge and speculative faith. This much 
at least is clear, that there was never less of 
a dogmatist in philosophy than Lotze. He 
saw the difficulties that beset not only 
questions that are confessedly unsolved, but 
many that are commonly regarded by science 
itself as finally disposed of. And here I 
think lies his great value for Englishmen of 
to-day. Thus, for example, he sees how 
impossible it is for science to give an explana- 
tion of the origin of the cosmos without 
setting out with some arrangement of things 
which itself needs explanation. 

Of the three works already referred to 
which have recently been translated, the 
Microcosmus is by far the most important, by 
reason not only of its size, but of the 
quality of its contents. The subject is man 
viewed biologically and morally, as an indi- 
vidual and as a social organisation. As the 
size of the work—two stout octavo volumes, 
each of 700 pages—at once reminds us, the 
theme is a vast one. In the first volume the 
author discourses on nature and man’s place 
in it—the connexion between the inorganic 
and the organic world, the processes of 
animal life, the human mind and its relation 
to the animal soul, the evolution of the 
cosmos and the origin of the several grades 
of animal life, and lastly, the distinguishing 
mental and moral characteristics of man— 
viz., speech, knowledge, and morality. In 
the second volume the author proceeds to 
deal with the ‘‘microcosmic order,’ the 
successive stages of human life, the history 
of the race, progress, and, finally, the unity of 
things and the relation of God to the world. 

It will be evident from this that the work 
is virtually a system of philosophy. And 
though the metaphysical foundations are more 
fully dealt with in the other two volumes 
already referred to, the Iicrocosmus contains 
not only a fairly complete body of psycho- 
logical doctrine, but the best statement of 
the author’s ethical and theological views. 
For his aesthetical doctrine the reader must 
combine with this treatise the valuable work 
Die Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland. 

Yet while thus covering so much ground, 
the Microcosmus is anything but a rigidly 
systematic presentation of a philosophy. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to criticise 
the work as deficient in clear logical arrange- 
ment. But the form belongs to the idea, and 
is eminently characteristic of the writer. He 
himself more than once apologises for the 
digressive character of the exposition. In 
truth, it is evidently the book that Lotze 
enjoyed writing, just because his subject 
being so vast, and overlapping on different 
sides all the main regions of thought, he felt 
at liberty to choose his aspects, to bring out 
those points which specially interested him, 
and to join on to a careful analysis of what is 
given that half poetic type of speculation in 
which he specially delighted. Here he meets 





with ample opportunity to indulge his habit 
of letting the mind playfully circle about a 
subject so as to peep at it from all sides. 
Here he finds many an occasion to strike with 
his keen critical blade both the idealism that 
would not condescend to look at the results of 
patient scientific observation, and science itself 
when, puffed up with too much success, she 
thinks herself tall enough to look over the 
lofty mountain chain that forms the horizon 
of positive knowledge. 

The style of the book answers to its pur- 
pose and is easy discursive method. Lotze is 
one of the very few philosophical writers who 
have developed an individual manner of 
writing worthy to be called a style. And 
like every good style, it admirably moulds 
itself to the form of the writer’s thought. 
Lotze’s sentences and paragraphs seem to reflect 
in their very movement the free meander- 
ing flow of the thought. His style grows 
plain and serious when the author is resolutely 
building up some definite conclusion, graceful 
and picturesque when he is indulging his 
more fanciful mood, and gently ironical when 
starting with some popular idea, such as the 
animation of nature with quasi-human im- 
pulses, or the difference in principle between 
an organism and a machine, he proceeds, after 
caressing the pleasing supposition for a 
moment with every appearance of acceptation, 
to show up its insuperable difficulties. 

Many-sided as every philosopher has in a 
sense to be, and as Lotze was in an excep- 
tional degree, he had his favourite subjects. 
Most persons, perhaps, would say that psy- 
chology was his forte, and it is certain that 
he brought to the study of this subject a wide 
and intimate knowledge both of mental pro- 
cesses themselves and of their connexion with 
bodily states which few, if any, have equalled. 
To this must be added the qualification of a 
thoroughly trained metaphysical mind which 
could distinctly perceive the troublesome 
problems of substantiality, liberty, and so 
on, which, however we try to ignore them, 
are certain to face and disquiet us in 
our march over the psychological terrain. 
Yet I should be disposed to say that Lotze’s 
favourite theme was aesthetics. I well 
remember how he once remarked to me at 
Gottingen, with that humorous pucker of his 
expressive mouth which those who knew him 
are not likely to forget, that he preferred 
lecturing on aesthetics, only some unaccommo- 
dating colleague would insist on taking that 
subject himself. His History of Aesthetics 
is one of his most delightful books. Even as 
a psychologist Lotze was always looking at 
his subject from an aesthetic point of view. 
Mind was to him essentially a play of faculty, 
a rhythmical process determined in a manner 
by an organic mechanism, but, at the same 
time, the outflow of a spiritual and essentially 
creative activity. This is clearly illustrated 
in his interesting doctrine of space, according 
to which the intuition is the pure workman- 
ship of the mind, stimulated, no doubt, by 
external agents, but acting according to its 
own inborn impulses and forms of activity. 
It is still more plainly seen in the writer’s 
discussion of freedom. Here the resolve to 
save the mind from the realm of mechanical 
necessity discloses itself with an almost start- 
ling boldness : 

‘* So immovably firm,” he writes, ‘‘is the con- 





viction of our reason that the sum of all 
actuality cannot present the absurdity of a 
blind and necessary vortex of events in which 
there is no room for freedom, that no other 
task is left for the rest of knowledge than to 
bring the ——— contradiction of our expe- 
rience into harmony with this conviction as the 
first certain point.’ 

Perhaps the most striking example of this 
blending of aesthetic with psychological treat- 
ment is to be found in the account of human 
sentience (Book V., chap. ii.). Lotze is in 
his element in describing the way in which 
our fancy mingles with and transforms the im- 
pressions of the external world. How happy, 
for example, is the following description of 
the characteristic effect of light : 

‘*No other sensation yields the same direct 
impression, no reflection supplies it; to our- 
selves, in the dark, the infinite extension of 
space no longer seems so cheerful a belief as in 
light, however firmly we may remain con- 
vinced of it; and the person born blind, even if, 
by combining ideas of motion and sensations of 
touch, he gains an accurate idea of his sur- 
roundings, will never learn what it is to be in 
space as the man with eyes, before whom the 
world lies bathed in light. Of course, one _ 
of this superiority is due to the ease with which 
the glance surveys at once innumerable details 
that the sense of touch must laboriously pnt 
together ; yet I do not think that the peculiar 
character of the sensations of light and colour 
is without a share in it, The language of our 
poetic fancy would not borrow from them its 
names for all knowledge, all waking life, if the 
radiance of colour did not to our natural feel- 
ing seem the most direct manifestation of a 
foreign reality by which we are confronted, into 
whose depths we fancy we can look, and yet of 
which aly the charming surface—with which 
it takes its place in the order of all things—ever 
becomes clear.”’ 

Particularly delightful is the description of 
the way in which the human fancy not only 
projects sensation to the outlying portions of 
the organism, but even to the extremities of 
appendages, which, like tools and dress, come 
in a way to be identified with the body to 
which they are attached. One may safely 
say that nobody but Lotze could have penned 
the charming rationale of dress given in this 
chapter. The delicate fancy, the fine aesthetic 
feeling, and the sure psychological touch are 
here combined in a singularly happy manner. 

It was to be expected that one with so lively 
a sense of the picturesque side of human 
thought and activity would do justice to the 
anthropological and historical branch of his 
subject. The second volume is deeply in- 
teresting and rich in suggestion, even in these 
later times when so much new light has been 
thrown upon primitive culture. In some 
respects Lotze reminds one of Herder—from 
whom, indeed, he had learnt so much—only 
in Lotze sentiment is much more perfectly 
controlled by scientific training than in his 
predecessor. Our limits, however, do not 
permit us to follow the author into this more 
concrete domain or into the lofty ontological 
region up to which he leads us at the close. 
suffice it to say that throughout the reader 
who will give the necessary pains cannot fail 
to find much to stimulate new thought. 

A word in conclusion as to the translation. 
It was commenced by Mies Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton, but owing to that lady’s death had to 
be completed by Miss E. Constance Jones. 
It has evidently been executed with much 
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care. The technical difficulties are on the 
whole mastered to a praiseworthy extent. If 
there were any criticism to be offered here it 
would be that the translators would have 
done better to depart now and again from 
Lotze’s language and come nearer to our own 
philosophical idiom. To a rare degree of 
accuracy the translation adds a grace, which 
is, perhaps, rarer still. In truth, the trans- 
lators have succeeded in a surprising degree 
in retaining something of the pleasantl 
pungent flavour of Lotze’s style. And thus 
the obligation of English readers to them is 
exceptionally great. James Suity. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Geologists’ Association have made ar- 
rangements for an excursion on Monday and 
Tuesday next, to Dungeness, Rye, and Hastings, 
with the special object of studying the coast- 
chang»s and the recent marine deposits of 
Romnvy Marsh and its borders. The directors 
of the excursion will be Mr. W. Topley, pre- 
sident of the association, Mr. J. E. H. Peyton, 
and Mr. G. Wilks. The headquarters will be 
at Hastings. On Monday, it is intended to 
visit Romney, Lydd, and Dungeness; and on 
Tuesday, Winchelsea, Camber Castle, and Rye. 


THE Scottish Geographical Society has made 
arrangements for exhibiting in the Industrial 
Museum at Edinburgh, during the months of 
June and July, the collection of appliances used 
in geographical education formed by Mr. J. 8. 
Keltie for the Royal Geographical Society. 
In connexion with this exhibition it offers 
two prizes for essays written by teachers in 
Scotch elementary schools on ‘‘ The best Method 
of Teaching Geography in Elementary Schools.” 
Hereafter it hopes to offer prizes to pupils in 
elementary schools for answers to an examina- 
tion in geography, for surface-model maps of 
any area of five square miles in Scotland, and 
for maps of Scotland, with special reference to 
its physical features. 

In the next number of the American Journal 
of Mathematics will be commenced the publica- 
tion of a course of lectures on ‘‘The Theory of 
Reciprocants,” now being delivered at Oxford 
by Prof. Sylvester. The lectures will present 
in a simple form the elements of Prof. Syl- 
vester’s newest investigation. 


Dr. E. M. CreoxsHanx, author of An 
Introduction to Bacteriology, has in preparation 
@ new work, illustrating the application of 
photography to the delineation of bacteria. 
It will be illustrated by fifty plates, produced 
in special colours by the Autotype Company 
from negatives prepared by the author, and 
under his direct supervision. The publisher is 
Mr. H. K. Lewis, of Gower Street. 


A VOLUME of biographies of medical men of 
the present day is in preparation, under the 
editorship of Mr. John Leyland. The lives 
ap originally in the Provincial Medical 
Journal, but they will now be considerably 
amplified, the special object being to record 

y the professional and scientific labours 
and discoveries of the chief practitioners and 
specialists‘of the time. The work will be illus- 
trated with portraits ; and each life will have a 
bibliography appended. 

Messrs, FREDERICK WARNE & Co., announce 
& new edition in three volumes of Anne Pratt’s 
Flowering Plants of Great Britain, illustrated 
with 240 coloured plates. 

Messrs. James P, MATHEW & Co., of Dun- 
dee, announce for publication by subscription, 
a book by Mr. George Ure, entitled Our Fancy 
Pigeons and Rambling Notes of a Naturalist: a 
Record of Fifty Years’ Experience. It will be 
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illustrated with engravings of birds bred by the 
author. 

THE May number of the Matériaux pour 
l Histoire de ’Homme opens with an article by 
M. Cartailhac, one of the editors, in which he 
traces the early literature of the megalithic 
monuments of France. The article will form 
a chapter of his forthcoming work, La France 
préhistorique. According to M. Cartailhac the 
earliest notice of the rude stone monuments of 
France is to be found in Rabelais. The same 


Y | number contains reproductions of plates of 


three dlolmens in the Morbiban, lately acquired 
by the state. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Rev. D. Silvan Evans’s Welsh Dictionary 
is at press. Between three and four hundred 
pages are already printed. 

SomE little time ago a paragraph went the 
round of the papers that a hitherto unknown 
fragment of Sappho had been found among the 
Fayum papyri in the possession of the Archduke 
Renier. It may, therefore, be as well to state 
that this fragment was published by Bergk in 
the third (posthumous) volume of his Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci; but he is disposed to ascribe it 
to Alcaeus. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have just published 
part i. of the Transactions of the Philological 
Society for 1885-86. The longest papers are 
two by Mr. Whitley Stokes on ‘‘ Celtic Declen- 
sion” and ‘‘ The Neo-Celtic Verb Substantive.” 
Prof. Skeat contributes three series of ‘‘ Notes 
on English Etymology”; Mr. H. Wedgwood 
some ‘‘ Critical Etymologies”; the late Dr. 
Frederick Stock a paper entitled ‘‘ Influence of 
Analogy as explaining certain Examples of Un- 
original L and R;”’ and Mr. Benjamin Dawson 
two papers on the Revised Version of the New 
and the Old Testament. The remaining con- 
tents are ‘‘ Pali Miscellanies,” by the Rev. Dr. 
R. Morris; ‘“‘A Study of Child Language,” 
by Seftor Machado y Alvarez; and ‘‘ Sound 
Changes in Melanesian Languages,” by the 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Codrington. 


ae a mang is of » ‘Académie des 
scriptions, M. Bergaigne read a paper upon 
‘*The Order of the Hymns in the Rig Veda.” 
The Rig Veda is a collection of hymns divided 
into books; and the hymns of each book are 
formed into groups, each of which contains the 
hymns addressed to the same deity or written 
in the same metre. It has already been re- 
marked that in each group the longest hymns 
are placed first, then those of moderate length, 
and the shortest at the end, so that the hymns 
of the same group are arranged strictly in the 
order of the number of verses of which they are 
composed. M. Bergaigne argued that the same 
principle governed the order of the groups in 
each book, and of the books in the whole col- 
lection. Exceptions to this rule, which are not 
numerous, he explained as the result of later 
interpolations. On applying this critical prin- 


ciple, he inferred that almost all the hymns of Pp 


the first book are of comparatively recent date, 
and that the book contained originally only the 
pieces inscribed to Gotama. M. Derenbourg 
remarked,that an'‘analogous principle of arrange- 
ment is to be found in some portions of the 
Pentateuch, in the Koran, and above all in the 
Mishna, where in each of the sections the 
treatises follow one another in the order of the 
number of chapters of which they are com- 
‘ae At the following meeting M. Deren- 
ourg pointed out in more detail how the 
principle of diminishing length applies to the 
arrangement of the Pentateuch for liturgical 
purposes into a number of ‘‘ pericopes” or 
Sdililinsl ime, tavemehen ifferent feasts of 
the Hebrew year. Genesis is divided into twelve 
of these “‘pericopes”; Exodus, into eleven; 





Leviticus, ten; Numbers, nine; and Deutero- 
nomy, eight. It is true that Numbers is now 
divided into ten ‘‘pericopes”; but an old 
tradition combines the ninth and tenth into a 
single one. It is also true that Deuteronomy 
appears to have eleven “‘pericopes”; but the 
three last of them are reserved for the month 
of Tischri, which does not form part of the 
normal liturgical year. 


THE second part has just been issued of a 
work already announced in the ACADEMY 
(Nov. 26, 1885), the translation into Gujarathi 
of the Avesta, from the French version of Prof. 
de Harley. This second part contains the whole 
Vendidad. 


Dr. J. FREsst has published (Munich: Lin- 
dauer) a work in which he attempts to prove 


that the Scythians or Sakae were the ancestors 
of the German race. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currton Suaxsrere Societry.—(Saturday, May 22). 


J. H. Tucker, Esa., in the Chair.—Mr. W. Prowse, 
in a paper which he read on Edward IJ., said that 
he considered this ‘‘Chronicle”’ in some respects 
superior to the early Shaksperian ye ays, 
and, with the exception of some of Shakspere’s 
studies, the finest historical drama in our language. 
There are passages in it in which Marlowe rises to 
sublime poetic pitch. In the Abdication scene, 
Edward opens the debate in a speech of such rich 
and varied harmony that in this is to be seen the 
master’s perfect command of his own mighty line. 
Marlowe’s inferiority to Shakspere is shown in his 
want of the sense of humour and in his inability to 
draw a woman’s character.—Miss Emma Phipson 
sent ‘‘A few Notes on Edward II.,”” in which she 
said that it seemed to her that, in the narrow 
limits to which Marlowe confines himself, he ap- 
proaches very closely to Shakspere, if he does not 
excel him, in vigcur of expression and in boldness 
of conception. Marlowe does not trouble himself 
to depict the varying moods and inconsistencies of 
character that give such reality to Shakspere’s per- 
sonages. He fixes generally on a single quality, 
and brings out that quality with wonderful force. 
It may be that he had not sufficient skill to analyse 
more deeply the springs of conduct; but it was 
more likely that he deliberately chose to invest his 
characters with a singleness of purpose and de- 
finiteness of aim which certainly give to his work a 
great charm. None of his characters —— to act 
from principle, but solely from impulse ; their 
ideas of right and wrong are hazy in the extreme. 
We therefore do not consider whether, if they wero 
living people, we should like to have them as 
friends, as we do many of Shakspere’s characters. 
Mar!owe’s people do not moralise much about their 
actions, and, above all, they do not grow. They 
come into the play as counters, y stamped. 
Such as they are in the first act, they continue te 
the last. Miss Phipson, after referring to many of 
the characters in Zamburlaine, went on to say that 
she considered Edward If. a very uninteresting 
production. The repetitionsaretedious. The last 
scene, so much admired, is too horrible to be 
tragic. The repulsive details, which may con- 
sistently be told in a narrative poem, are out of 
lace in the dramatic form, which is primarily 
intended for acting. In this play there are several 
illustrations of Marlowe’s knowledge of natural 
phenomena ; and many of them suggest parallel 
passages in Henry VI., and are interesting 
in relation to the controversy as to its 
joint authorship.— Mr. John Taylor read 
** An Historical Note on Edward II.’’ Mar- 
lowe accepts the traditional representation 
that Thomas, the third Lord Berkeley of that 
Christian name, was not accessory to King 
Edward’s death. A study of Smyth’s Lives of the 
Berkeleys, lately published, will show that he was 
more fortunate in escaping punishment for par- 
ticipation in the crime than guiltless of the royal 
victim’s blood. It is usually stated that at the 
time the king was murdered (Sept. 21, 1327), 
Lord Berkeley was dangerously sick and un- 
conscious at Bradley, one of his manors, and that 





Sir Thomas Gournay and John Montravers com- 
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mitted the deed without his knowledge and con- 
sent. Fortunately for him, and for the barony, 
this plea was admitted without much investigation 
by a jury of twelve knights, and he was acquitted 
of complicity in the assassination. The accounts 
of the steward of the household, however, record 
that Lord Berkeley did not arrive at Bradley until 
Michaelmas even, which was the seventh day after 
the murder. Moreover, even if sick at the time of 
his coming there, he evidently was not suffering 
**loss of memory’? as declared, for he immediately 
wrote letters and sent them by the hand of Gour- 
nay, the regicide, to his father-in-law Mortimer, 
and to the Queen, at Nottingham, to acquaint 
them of Edward’s fate. This exhibits the con- 
fidential terms on which Berkeley stood with one 
of the actual murderers. Gournay brought back 
instructions from Mortimer to his son-in-law that 
the king’s death should be kept secret for a time; 
and if Smyth, who gives as his authority the senes- 
chal’s accounts, may be credited, it was not made 
known until All Saints following, or over five 
weeks. By this time Lord Berkeley had so well 
recovered his health as to be able to go hunting 
and hawking, till he attended the kings’s funeral, 
at the great Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester. It was purposed that the poor king’s 
body should rest among the barons of Berkeley, at 
the Abbey of St. Augustine, Black Canons (now 
the cathedral), Bristol, but the timid abbot was 
afraid of the ill-will of those who had wished 
Edward’s death. Lastly, when Gournay was 
a thought to have fled, he was in reality 
eing concealed by Lord Berkeley, ‘‘ with wonder- 
ful secrecy,’’ till the parliamentary enquiry was 
over ; and then, upon security for repayment, he 
was furnished with means for flight by the same 
influential protector. ‘‘ All this manifestly shows,’’ 
says Smyth, ‘‘ with what art this lord shuffled his 
cards,”—A paper by Mr. J. W. Mills on Zambur- 
laine was read. Mr. Mills chose this play as 
well exhibiting Marlowe’s style and power. He 
said that when we note the wonderful group of 
Elizabethan dramatists, we are led to the reflection 
that in the literature of other nations also drama- 
tic art suddenly reached the zenith of absolute 
perfection in the hands of two or three contem- 
poraries. The valorous survivors of Marathon, and 
the heroic seamen who manned the wooden walls 
of Salamis to rescue Greece and Europern culture 
from the gorgeous sensuality of Persian barbarism, 
ht have heard, in the evening of their days, the 

roll of the thunder of Aischylus in delightful alter- 
nation with the noble eloquence of Sophocles and 
the tender pathos of the dramatist of love. Soin 
France Corneille, Racine, and Moliére arose within 
the brief space of thirty years ; and alike period, in 
that tranquil epoch of peaceful development suc- 
ceeding to those sanguinary conflicts that the mili- 
tant Duchy of Prussia went staggering through, was 
made illustrious by the birth of Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller. It would, doubtless, in these cases 
be interesting to inquire what mighty political 
upheaval among the nations prepared the soil, 
and what fervent intellectual commotion sowed the 
seed whence these splendid harvests of literary 
wealth were gathered into the granary of the 
world’s thought ; but as the connexion between 
Tamburlaine and Shakspere is unquestionable, a 
close examination of that play is necessary in the 
study of the literary relations of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. It is manifest that it was the great 
success of Zamburlaine which led to the production 
of the Troublesome Raigne of King John. Tamburlaine 
marks a great advance in art upon Ferrer and 
Porrezx, or Locrine, and it presents the finality of 
form for English dramatic writing. In itself, as 
a spectacle of military bustle and of Oriental 
gorgeousness, it was in perfect harmony with 
the taste of the age. Certain episodes of the 
Play however much they may shock us by 
their barbarous inhumanity, would exactly hit 
the tone of thought in a pre - Shaksperian 
audience, ignorant, uncritical, and, as yet, un- 
trained to the higher pleasures of a refined stage. 
Tamburlaine, moreover, had some legitimate claims 
upon popular affection. Asa reflex of the spirit 
of the period, it is all a-blaze with fantastic gems 
and gold. Again, as in Marlowe’s time the most 
formidable power was neither Spain nor yet the 
Holy Roman Empire, but the Ottoman Kingdom, 
passages in Tamburlaine referring to the subjuga- 
tion of the Turks must have been a delight to an 





Elizabethan audience. There were also secondary 
causes which contributed to the success of the 
play. The ease, fluency, and grace of much of the 
versification must strike the most careless reader. 
Sometimes the sentiments are admirable and 
beautiful, and their expression most melodious. 
In this production of Marlowe's prolific youth, 
fitful coruscations of genius foreshadowed the 
highest possibilities of art. Lines there are, and 
even passages, quite worthy of Shakspere. Here 
and as are some he seems to have borrowed. 
That Marlowe may have held atheistical notions is 
quite consistent with certain parts of the play ; but 
there is here no evidence to support the other 
charge brought against him of leading a life of 
gross immorality and licentiousness. On _ the 
contrary, it is extremely improbable that Tam- 
burlaine could be the work of a man swayed by 
libidinous impulses, and holding ey | the virtue 
and purity of womanhood. It must be said that 
the play abounds in bathos, but from this Shak- 
spere himself was not entirely free. In the case 
of Tamburlaine, an audience would conceive that it 
was merely that hyperbolical mode of Oriental 
speech, such as they found in its more subdued 
tones even in the Hebrew Scriptures. Anyone 
who, with even judgment and attentive mind, 
reads through this play, must admire the marvel- 
lous ripeness of Marlowe’s powers when he was 
but twenty-two years of age, and deplore that 
lofty spirit— 
‘¢ Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres,”’ 


which went down suddenly into darkness, ere yet 
his sun had reached the noon.—Mr. Walter 
Strachan read an account of ‘‘ The 1886 Pilgrimage 
to Stratford,’’ recording, with interesting detail, 
the doings of a party of the society who paida 
visit to Stratford on May 18.—This meeting brought 
to an end the Society’s eleventh session. The plays 
for next session are Merchant of Venice, Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay, 1 Henry IV., London Prodigal, 
2 Henry IV., Edward 1II., Henry V., Every Man in 
His Humour. The hon. secretary (Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths, 9 Gordon Road, Clifton) will be grateful 
for any-magazine articles, newspaper scraps, or any- 
thing else to add to the society’s library. 


CamBripGE ANTIQUARIAN Socirety.—(Annual General 
Meeting, Monday, May 24.) 


Tuer Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 
The following officers were elected for the next 
year: president—the Rev. G. F. Browne; vice- 
president—Prof. C. C. Babington; members of 
council—J. E. Foster, Dr. Bryan Walker, Prof. 
M. Creighton, G. W. Prothero, and C. Waldstein ; 
treasurer—W. M. Fawcett; secretary—Rev. S. S. 
Lewis. ‘The annual report alluded with great 
regret to the loss that the society had sustained by 
the death of Mr. Bradshaw, and mentioned the 
accession of thirty-five new members. The follow- 
ing publications were promised for early issue to 
members: Alderman W. Newton’s Diary (1662-70), 
Mr. Hailstone’s History of Swaffham Bulbeck, and 
Mr. Essex’s Journal of a Tour in Flanders. Three 
successful excursions had been made to Bury St. 
Edmunds, to Audley End, and to Peterborough, 
Crowland, and Thorney; similar visits to St. 
Albans and other places were promised.—The 
president exhibited a triangular pierced brick 
(presented to the society by Mr. Pickering Phipps, 
of Collingtree Manor, through Sir H. Dryden), 
of the same character as the brick ease lately 
to the society by the Rev. W. Foster Piggott. 
The brick presented by Mr. Phipps was found in 
the excavations at Hunsbury, or Danes’ Camp, 
near Northampton; and those concerned in the 
excavations were completely unable to determine 
what the use of these triangular bricks was.— 
Prof. E. ©. Clark delivered an exhaustive and 
most interesting lecture upon the history of the 
Law School from 1470 down to the present 
time, and exhibited and discussed several drawings 
illustrative of the successive changes in university 
costume.—Baron A. von Hiigel exhibited some 
antiquities recently found with Saxon skeletcns at 
Girton. The collection included a pair of circular 
and five cross-shaped bronze fibulae, strings of 
glass and amber beads, a bangle of Kimmeridge 
clay, a bronze girdle-hanger (?), a pair of tweezers, 
a buckle and two pairs of clasps. A large bone 





comb, two s heads, and several iron knives 
were also found. With the skeletons two rough, 
plain urns were exhumed; but it was impossible 
to get them entire out of the earth, and their 
contents yielded nothing worth preservin —. 
Walter K. Foster, who, in conjunction with Baron 
von Hiigel, carried on the excavation, has most 
generously presented the entire “find” to the 
Museum; and to Miss Welsh the best thanks of 
the society are due for allowing these excavations 
to be made, this Saxon burial—-place being situated 
in a field recently acquired by the college. The 
field, extending along the high road, lies to the 
east of the present buildings, and the skeletons 
were found within a stone’s throw of the college. 


Fo.ix-Lorz eeanie Meeting, Wednesday, 
Ui . 

Viscount Enrigxp, President, in the Chair.—The 
annual report of the council pointed out the vast 
field for inquiry and research which was before the 
society, and urged the need of morefunds. It has 
been decided to issue a small handbook for the use 
of collectors and students; and some on 
took place as to the principles upon which the pro- 
posed handbook was to be based. Mr. Nutt, the 
Rev. J. Long, Capt. R. C. Temple, Dr. Gastor, 
Mr. Gomme, Mr. Clodd, and the president took 
part in the debate; and it was ultimately decided 
that the plan suggested in the annual report should 
be adopted. 


Royat Instrtution.—( General Monthly Meeting, 
Monday, June 17.) 


Str F. Aner, Vice-president, in the Chair.—The 

following vice-presidents for the ensuing year 

were announced:—Sir F. Abel, Sir W. Bowman, 

Lord Halsbury, Dr. W. Huggins, Sir J. Lubbock, 

“ond F. Pollock, H. Pollock, and Sir F. Bramwell, 
on. sec. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs). handsomely fram: Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presen 
Gro, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








A Book of Facsimiles of Monumental Brasses 
on the Continent of Europe. By the Rev. 
W. F. Creeny. (Published by the Author.) 


Tue Vicar of St. Michael at Thorn, Norwich, 
has conferred a lasting boon upon all lovers 
of mediaeval art. He has travelled over 
Europe, taking excellent rubbings of all the 
best brasses in existence ; and, on his return, 
instead of locking up his treasures in his own 
study, he has called the photolithographer to 
his assistance, and shared his spoil with all 
likeminded with himself. The library of the 
art student thus receives an important ad- 
dition. It becomts possible to trace back the 
history of engraving for more than two 
centuries behind the time when engraved 
plates began to be printed. Monumental 
brass sheets are as much engraved plates as 
nielli, or as the copper-plates of a ‘‘ Master of 
1464.” An examination of Mr. Creeny’s 
book enables a student to trace the growth of 
the earlier form of the art. He can see how 
in different parts of Europe different schools 
of workmen flourished. The most important 
school was that whose works are found 
scattered about in Denmark, and along the 
Hanse towns of the Baltic coast. 

The earliest existing example of the finest 
type of brass is the (restored) monument of 
King Eric Menved and Queen Ingeborg 
(1319) at Ringstead. The king and queen 
are standing in niches with diapered back- 
grounds and surmounted by rich canopies, 
into which, and into the pilasters supporting 
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them, numerous figures of saints, angels, and 
the like, are introduced. The monument 
(1847) to the two Bishops de Bulowe is very 
similar; while that at Liibeck (1350) to 
Bishops Burchard de Serken and John de Mul 
shows an increased complexity of ornament. 
Similar, again, are the monuments of Albert 
Hovener (1357) at Stralsund, of Johan von 
Zoest and his wife (1361) at Thorn, and of 
two more Bishops de Bulowe (1375) at 
Schwerin.. The same is adhered to in 
the monument of John and Gerard de Heere 
(1898) at Brussels; but an advance is notice- 
able in the portrait-like character of faces and 
figures. The Gothic spirit begins to fade out 
of the canopy over John Luneborch (1474) at 
Liibeck, from which canopy, moreover, thesym- 
bolical figures are banished. The old type is 
more persistently adhered to at Posen (though 
with continually decreasing skill of handling), 
as is proved by the brasses of Lucas de Gorta 
(1475) and Bishop Andreas (1479). The 
monuments of Jacobus de Senno (1480) at 
Gnezen, and of Bishop Rudolph (1482) at 
Breslau, manifest the rapidity of the deca- 
dence—a decadence only arrested by the 
appearance of a new individualising spirit, as 
in the brasses commemorative of Bishop Vriel 
de Gorka (1498) at Posen, and Cardinal Caz- 
miri (1510) at Cracow. In these last two 
monuments the almost Holbeinesquely realistic 
portraits of the bishops look strangely out of 
place under their still Gothic canopies; and 
the transition to Renascence architecture, 
seen in John Tydeman’s tomb (1561) at 
Liibeck, was the only logical step. But with 
the coming of the Renascence the art of brass 
engraving died. 

Bruges had a school of its own. The brass 
of Walter Copman (1367) shows the pecu- 
liarly Bruges type fully developed. The 
figusze of the dead lies upon a diapered ground, 
muffled in its grave clothes, in the manner of 
burial which Mr. Weale has shown to have been 
customary at Bruges. An inscribed border 
surrounds the plate, but there are no canopies. 
The monument to Joris de Munter and his 
wife (1439) is altogether similar. In that of 
Martin de Visch (1452) the shroud is laid 
aside, and the man is represented alive; the 
type is otherwise the same. 

The only Renascence school calling. for 
remark is that which flourished at Meissen. 
The fifteenth-century tombs at Meissen are 
not beautiful; but the brass of Sidonia (1510), 
wife of Albrecht, Duke of Saxony, is a very 
graceful piece of design, without Gothic taint, 
but full of new beauties of its own. The 
brass of John de Heringen (1505) at Erfurt, 
and that of Eberard de Rabenstein (1505) at 
Bamberg, contain fine portraits of the men; 
but they are injured by the introduction of 
dead Gothic foliation above, in feeble remi- 
niscence of the splendid old canopies of the 
great time. 

The lover of art will delight to trace out 
these and the like lines of development in 
a most interesting craft. He can only do so 
by the assistance of Mr. Creeny’s charming 
(and most cheap) volume. 

W. M. Conway. 











THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


WE quote from the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars (Vol. V., No. 49) the following 
abstract of two lectures delived by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of New York, describing his 
expedition to Mesopotamia : 


‘“‘The Wolfe expedition to Babylonia had its 
origin in the consultations of a few members of the 
American Oriental Society interested in Assyrio- 
logical researches. The necessary funds were given 
by Miss Catharine L. Wolfe, of New York. I was 
asked to take charge of the expedition, which it 
was hoped would require an absence of not more 
than six months, of which three winter months 
might be spent in Babylonia. This time was con- 
siderably exceeded. Besides myself the party 
consisted of Dr. J. R. 8. Sterrett, of the American 
School at Athens, and J. H. Haynes, of Robert 
College. Both these gentlemen were acquainted 
with the Turkish language, and both had had 
experience of archaeological work in Asia Minor, 
in search of Greek inscriptions. 

*‘ Our first regions of archaeological interest 
were at the Hittite centres of Marash and 
Jerablus, the latter of which is the ancient 
Carchemish. From Marash comes the remark- 
able lion, covered with Hittite inscriptions, now 
in the museum at Oonstantinople. The mate 
to it is still on the wall of the Turkish Castle at 
Marash, but is uninscribed. In the immediate 
vicinity of Marash are the mounds covering several 
old Hittite towns, which ought to be caretully ex- 
plored. Numbers of stones with basreliefs of 
groups of figures and inscriptions are to be seen 
built in the walls of Marash and elsewhere in the 
vicinity, one of them with the inscription incised 
instead. of raised, as is the case with the 
Hittite bowl from Babylon or the Tyana inscrip- 
tion. The material was, in the case of all the stones 
seen here, or heard of, a black trachyte. We took 

hotographs of all we could get accessto. Jerablus 
fs a fine mound covering old Oarchemish, on a 
commanding bluff on the Euphrates, the plain 
behind which is covered with the thickly scattered 
ruins of the later Hierapolis. This mound was 
opened, under direction of the British Museum, 
by the consul at Aleppo. The inscribed stones 
discovered by George Smith were sent to the 
British Museum ; but numbers of large sculptures, 
some of them of the first importance, were left 
exposed. This is greatly to be regretted, as one 
or two important ones, in gypsum, are being 
injured by the atmosphere. Some of them might 
easily have been transported to England, and the 
larger ones are well worth the trouble. They were 
all photographed. 

‘*The excavations made in Nineveh and its vicinity 
by Botta and Layard were all visited. At Khorsabad 
nothing is now exposed to injury ; but the head of 
a colossal human-headed bull, well protected by 
the earth above it, shows how beautifully the 
sculpture was done. Koyunjik seems to have been 
pretty thoroughly explored ; but at Nebby Yunus 
much is yet to be discovered, when the opposition 
of the Moslems shall be overcome. At Nemrud 
are long lines of exposed bas-relief sculptures, 
repeating the standard inscription of Assur- 
nazirbal, and much more injured by the exposure 
of these few years than by the thousands of years 
before they were opened. 

‘*In Babylonia nearly all the principal mounds 
were inspected. The northern, a little above the 
latitude of Baghdad, includes Akerkuf, with its 
conspicuous ancient tower, or ziggurat, but not 
otherwise important; then, near the point of out- 
flow of the Sakhlawieh from the Euphrates in 
Akbar, a mound of the very first importance, not 
before visited, which probably represents the 
Accad of Genesis, and the Agade and Sippara of 
Anunit of the inscriptions, as well as the Persebora 
of Zosimus, and the Anbar of the Mohammedan 
historians. It has been a city of prime importance 
from the earliest to the latest times (Berosus says 
five of its kings ruled before the Flood, and here 
Xisuthrus buried the records of the old world) ; 
it is convenient for excavation, and it is re- 
markable that it has never before been visited. 
I must also mention, a little farther north, and on 
the west of the Euphrates, the large walled ruin 
now called Jobriya, not on the maps. South of 





the latitude of Baghdad is Abu-Habba, where Mr. 
Rassam has done admirable work, and where was 
the Sippara of Shamash. Tel Ibrahim (Cutha) has 
been very imperfectly explored. Babylon is so 
large that it has discouraged scientific exploration, 
although it has long been ransacked by Arabs, who 
still dig there constantly, and carry its bricks to 
Hillah. The northern chief hill called Bab-il, the 
temple of Bel, does not offer much spoil for ex- 
cavation; but Kesr and Jimjimeh are more fruitful, 
and ought to be carefully worked. To the west 
of the Euphrates is Birs-Nimrid, with its high 
vitrified tower and its immense mounds, in part 
opened by Rassam with considerable profit. To 
the east of Babylon lies El Ohémir, slightly ex- 
plored. From here we pass southward through 
the middle region of Babylonia, including Zibliyeh, 
with its fine <iggurat, then Niffer (ancient Nipur), 
one of the largest of the ancient ruins, but quite 
undisturbed. Near by, to the west, is the fine 
mound of Deléhem, which we could not visit, and 
which has never been visited by tourist; it 
was a very strong and well-defended city. Farther 
south are numbers of large mounds, whose ancient 
names await identification, as Bismya, Dhahar, 
Hamman, and Fara, all unexplored. 

** We now reach the southern part of Babylonia, 
where are Yokha and Umm-el-Akarib, near 
together, and never visited before, very ancient 
and important. Crossing to the east of the Shatt- 
el-Hai, we come to de Sarzec’s grand field of ex- 
ploration at Telloh, where he found the most 
archaic remains of Chaldean art. He seems to 
have pretty thoroughly explored, if he has not 
quite exhausted, the locality. Further to the 
south-east is the equally promising, but unex- 
plored, Zerghil. One party now passed down the 
Shatt-el-Hai to the Euphrates, and visited, on the 
west of the latter river, Mugheir, the ancient town 
of the Chaldees. Messrs. Loftus and Wy or did 
considerable good work here and at Abu-Shahrein, 
a few hours to the south, but their work was little 
more than a beginning. Going northward, up the 
Euphrates, one party visited the immense ruins of 
Warka (Erech), where the same explorers did just 
enough to tantalise scholars. It is second only 
to Babylon in extent, and hardly equalled by 
Anbar. No place offers more promise of fruitful- 
ness in antiquities. Besides these mounds should 
be mentioned Senkereh and Tel Sifr, which we 
were not able to visit. 

The conspicuous objects in such an alluvial 
country as Babylonia are the lines of the banks of 
canals and the ¢e/s which mark the sites of old 
cities. The cities were, in ancient times, on the 
banks either of the great rivers, or of the almost 
equally large artificial canals. These, like the 
Shatt-en-Nil, can be traced, and ought to be care- 
fully located on maps. Thus the ancient central 
canal, now looking like an old road, but called the 
Shatt-en-Nil by the Arabs, was followed by us 
south from Zibliyeh to Niffer, and was reported to 
us as passing southward, although we did not see 
it there. 

The ¢e/s, or mounds, are in part the artificial 
elevations raised for the purpose of serving as sites 
for the principal buildings of the cities upon them ; 
and in part are the remains of the destruction of 
the buildings of unburnt bricks, which have fallen 
during a history of thousands of years. The pur- 
pose of erecting such artificial hills would be in 
part to escape from the discomfort, pestilence, and 
insects of a periodical marsh, and in part defence 
and outlook. In the present decayed state of the 
country one end of a ¢e/ is often selected as the site 
of a miserable village; but there exists one 
admirable example of the ancient earthen acropolis 
still occupied exactly as of old. At Erbil, the ancient 
Arbela, the whole summit of the large mound is 
occupied by the compact vity, with the mosques as 
residences, covering the ancient temple of {shtar 
of Arbela, surrounded by its strong wall, up to 
whose gate rises the “‘ascent,”’ with its steps and 
inclined way, by which alone the inhabitants, or 
an enemy, can reach it. The lower city is around 
the base of the mound. 

‘* A considerable trade in Babylonian and other 
antiquities is still carried on by some Christians 
and Jews of Baghdad and Telloh. A number of 
Arabs are kept at work constantly at Jimjimeh and 
Kesr, making diligent search for tablets, seal- 
cylinders, and the later ornaments of gold and 
other objects found in graves. Besides the objects 
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carried to the British Museum from the late 
diggings at Abu-Habba and Birs Nimrud, not a 
few others were retained, and the British Museum 
has been compelled to purchase them. Although 
all exportation of antiquities is forbidden, a good 
quantity are smug; led out every year; and it 
would not be difficult to obtain 4 fine collection by 
dealing with the men who have charge of this 
business.’’ 








MR. TINWORTH’S NEW PANELS. 


Mr. TINWORTH’sS new works, now on view at 
Messrs. Doulton’s at Lambeth, show that the 
freshness of his inspiration has not declined, 
and that his technical skill is still increasing. 
Four large panels for the Davenport-Bromley 
memorial have for themes the ‘‘Power of 
Temptation,” the ‘“‘Power of Faith,” the 
“Power of Darkness,” and the ‘‘ Power of 
Light.” The first will be the most popular, as 
it contains a female figure of great beauty, and 
the design is richly decorative. Eve is stand- 
ing on the neck of an elephant, and reaching 
on tip-toe to gather the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge; Adam is seated in an attitude of 
reflection. The Power of Faith is illustrated 
by the Brazen Serpent, the Power of Darkness 
by the Crucifixion, the Power of Light by the 
Ascension. Of these three the last is the most 
to be admired, beciuse of the success with 
which the great difficulty of representing the 
ascending figure of the Saviour is surmounted ; 
but in all of them the artist displays that vigour 
of conception to which we are accustomed in his 
work, together with a sustained elevation and 
dignity of imagination which he has seldom 
attained before. The development of Mr. Tin- 
worth’s genius is also instanced by a small 
panel of ‘Christ before Herod.” The figure 
of Christ, as he refuses to perform a miracle, is 
a marvel for its nobleness and the complete 
manner in which it conveys his determined 
silence; and the figure of Herod also, for the 
way in which it is made to tell the anxiety of 
the tetrarch without lowering his dignity. 
Christ is master of the situation, but Herod the 
centre of authority. The scene is rich in inci- 
dent. The sick and the dead are being brought 
from right ani left by men and women who 
weep and beseech without avail. The varied 
emotions are finely expressed, but without any 
extravagance ; and the groups, numerous and 
affecting as they are, are kept in due subordi- 
nation to the central figures. This panel may 
be considered as Mr. Tinworth’s masterpiece ; 
and perhaps it will surprise some of our readers, 
and perhaps it will not surprise a good many 
more, to learn that it was ‘‘rejected” at the 
Royal Academy this year. 








AT MESSRS. BOUSSOD & VALADON’S. 


FoL.Lowina the excellent lead of their prede- 
cessors, Messrs. Goupil, Messrs. Boussod & 
Valadon, of Bond Street, are exhibiting a very 
choice collection of the works of modern Dutch 
artists. Adopting, for the most part, the freer 
and broader handling of the French school, 
these painters retain their national spirit, and 
devote themselves, like the great Dutch masters 
of the seventeenth century, to depicting the 
scenery and the life (generally the humble life) 
of their country. Israels, the leader of the 
school, is represented by several fine works, 
notably the ‘‘ Shipwrecked Mariner ”’—a proces- 
sion of men and women across the sandy shore, 
in the midst of whom is borne the unconscious 
figure of a man rescued from the wreck seen 
in the eo ge The picture is rich in 
character and in colour; and both landscape 
and figures are well attuned to the grave senti- 
ment of the scene. In the ‘Sewing Class” 
we have an equally fine example of the master. 
The “‘ Return of the Flock,” by Mauve, is the 


most striking example of this painter that has 





ever been exhibited in England. The flock is 
seen retreating over a rough tract of country 
ogg the sun, which shines through the 
edges of their rough fleeces. The force and 
truth with which this strong and strange effect 
of light is rendered is not more to be admired 
than the drawing of the sheep. It is impos- 
sible to do justice in detail to an exhibition of 
which the average is so high. We must be 
content with saying that the admirers of J. and 
W. Maris, of Artz and Blommers, of Mesdag 
and Vrolyk, of the Bisschops (husband and 
wife) and Neuhuys, of Roelofs and De Bock, 
of Sadée and De Haas, will not visit the 
exhibition in vain; while those who are on the 
look-out for rising talent will find it in the 
‘““Widow” of Mdlle. Therése Schwartze, a 
work which, regarded either from a technical 
or a sentimental point of view, is one of distinct 
mark. The exhibition contains examples in 
oil and water-colours of equal merit. 

At the same time may be seen photogravures 
recently published by the same firm. The 
number of these forbids an exhaustive notice, 
but among them are a perfect rendering of 
Zuber’s impressive landscape, ‘‘ September” ; 
the “ Joyous Band,” after E. Bayard, full of 
life and laughter; the more serious and not less 
delightful “ Propitious Moment” of Artz, and 
the spirited and humourous collection of fanciful 
designs of children after Lobrichon, called 
‘* Variations of Love ’’—an excellent picture for 
the nursery. To mothers ‘‘ Young Nelson,” 
after T. B. Joy, and to lovers of beauty Bou- 
guereau’s refined figure of Byblis glassing her 
fair body in the smooth water, will be attractive, 
while portraits of Gen. Gordon in Chinese 
costume, painted by Mr. Val Prinsep from life, 
of Gen. Earle and of M. Pasteur will be of 
general interest. 

But the most important of their recent plates 
(perhaps the most important etching after a pic- 
ture ever executed) is Waltner’s long-promised 
interpretation of the so-called ‘‘ Night-Watch ” 
of Rembrandt. On this the famous etcher has 
worked for several years, and expended all his 
skill. The result is what may be regarded as 
the masterpiece of himself and his century in 
the art of the needle. The strength and the 
capriciousness of the chiaroscuro of this 
remarkable picture, the richness and depth of 
its body and the greatness of its style, present 
difficulties to the etcher which could not be 
surmounted without unusual sympathy as well 
as technical proficiency of the highest order. 
That Mr. Waltner has completely succeeded it 
would be impossible to say without an oppor- 
tunity of comparing his work with the original, 
but it may be at least asserted that it is a 
translation which is worthy of both artists. 

A series of drawings of scenes on ‘The 
Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and Broads,” by 
Miss E. M. Osborn, have recently been added 
to the Goupil Gallery. They show considerable 
facility and versatility in the use of both oils and 
watercolours, and in rendering various striking 
effects of light and colour. Perhaps the most 
successful and original is the picture called 
‘* Gossamer ’’—‘‘ When the night is left behind.” 
The draping of the landscape in the gauzy veils 
of watery webs is effectively suggested. 








MESSRS. CASSELL’S BLACK AND 
WHITE EXHIBITION. 


MEssrs. CASSELL’s Black and White Exhibition 
is always very interesting. The artists employed 
by this firm are all skilful monochromists, and 
many of them distinguished as painters in oil 
and water-colours. To those whose appreciation 
of artis generally out of proportion to their 
means for gratifying it, it is a rare treat to be 
able to secure for the modest outlay of a pound 
or soa genuine and beautiful, if not an im- 
portant, example of such masters as Clausen or 





Macbeth, Seymour Lucas or Hennessy. One 
of the most masterly of the little works here is 
Mr. Lucas’s ‘“‘ On Calais Sands,” in illustration 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s pathetic ballade. Mr. F. 
Barnard’s humorous studies of Mr. Micawber 
and Uriah Heep have the true Dickens’ spirit. 
In “‘Somebody’s Secret,” by Everton Sains- 
bury, we have a record of the refined taste of 
an artist who was just showing us what was in 
him when his life was cut short. Mr. Glin- 
doni’s charming illustration to Mr. Louis 
Stevenson’s charming poem, ‘‘ To a Gardener,” 
is another attractive item; and any of Miss 
Gow’s well-drawn and beautifully felt scenes of 
domestic life and story would be the pleasantest 
and most wholesome of daily companions. In 
landscape we have examples of the fine touch 
and complete skill of Mr. W. Hatherell, of the 
not less accomplished work of Mr. Fairfax 
Murray, Mr. G. L. Seymour, and Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, of the poetic design of Mr. A. W. 
Henley, and the picturesque genius of Mr. J. 
Fulleylove. All of these drawings have been 
engraved, and an additional interest is given to 
some by their being replicas in black and white 
of pictures and drawings exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and other principal exhibitions. Such 
are Mr. E. Bale’s ‘‘Cuckoo,” Mr. Christie’s 
‘In Time of War,” and Mr. E. Blair Leighton’s 
** Dying Copernicus.” In humour Mr. Harry 
Furniss generally excels; but his portrait of 
Lord Beaconsfield on his last appearance in the 
House of Commons is something else than 
amusing—it is pathetic, almost tragic, and will 
be historical. 








THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 


At the Fine Art Society there is a charming 
collection of drawings by Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
one of the most imaginative landscape painters 
of the day. Whether he treats the glow of 
sunset at Whitby or the clear daylight of 
Holland, Mr. Goodwin always manages to give 
us something new, something refined, and 
stamped with his own individuality in both 
design and colour. If, on the other hand, it is 
some fancied scene from fairyland, some vision 
of natural landscape charged with deep 
emotion, he seldom fails to prove his claim to 
rank as a creative poet. To the many admirers 
of this artist the present exhibition will be a 
rare treat. 

In the same room are a series of draw- 
ings made for St. George’s Guild, under 
the direction of Mr. Ruskin —mostly studies of 
pictures and architecture in Italy. The artists 
are Sig. Alessandri and Messrs. Frank Randall, 
Fairfax Murray, Thomas Rooke, and W. G. 
Collingwood. They are, without exception, 
beautiful examples of thorough workmanship 
and true colour. Mr. Rooke’s ‘‘ Cottages at 
St. Martins, &c.’’, reminds us of the days of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. Mr. Robson’s design for 
the proposed museum at Bewdley is also shown. 

The very popular group of ‘‘ Wedded,” by 
Sir Frederick Leighton, has been translated 
into sculpture by Signor Amendola, under the 
immediate direction and superintendence of the 
president of the Royal Academy. The result 
is as successful as might have been expected ; 
and statuettes in two sizes are now on view at 
the galleries of the Fine Art Society. Pur- 
chasers have not only a choice of size, but of 
material. They can become possessors of the 
work in silvered bronze, in bronze, or in terra- 
cotta, at prices ranging from thirty-five to 
four guineas. 








ART SALES. 
A FINAL word about the Addington sale may 
best be employed in protesting strongly against 
the want of judgment displayed by purchasers 
of many a mouldy mezzotint. Though some of 
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the impressions after Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, and the rest, were, as we 
said viously, fine and, therefore, bighly 
desirable, others, and even a great many of 
them, turned out to have no recommendation 
whatever beyond the fact that they were “proofs.” 
They were in shocking condition, utterly wanting 
in brilliancy and richness. Yet they went for 
very high prices. The same tendency has been 
shown before now by comparatively uncultivated 
collectors of the Liber Studiorum of Turner. 
A silly rage for engravers’ proofs and what are 
called “first states ”’—irrespective of their 
quality—has been noticeable. This is now 
almost over; but the truth is, a new class of 
collector is wanted in the market—the man who 
cultivates his eyes, and knows a fine thing 
when he sees it; the man who has a faculty, 
and takes the trouble to exercise it; and not 
the man who is merely wealthy, or who is so 
pretentious in his tastes that he considers 
scarcity more important than beauty. A few 
of the better sort of collectors there still are; 
but, had there been more of them, the rare 
portraits in the Addington sale would, when 
they were in bad condition, have been distinctly 
at a discount. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE hear that it is considered questionable 
whether the resignation of the president of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours may 
not be averted. It is highly probable, to say 
the least of it, that strong pressure will be 
brought to bear upon Sir John Gilbert to induce 
him to recall his resignation; and, if this is 
done, we understand it will not be because of 
any paucity of members willing to take upon 
themselves the office of president. 


THE election of Mr. Whistler to the president- 
ship of the Society of British Artists, though it 
has surprised many people, is a commendable 
step. Mr. Whistler is a favourite; and, apart 
altogether from the question of his art, there 
can be no doubt that he is excellently suited to 
fill the leading place in the councils of a society 
which, it seems, is not bent upon being conser- 
vative and old fashioned to the end of its days. 


Ir is reported that the council of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours have it 
in contemplation to hold, during the month of 
July, in an additional room to the galleries at 
nage in use, a small and finely selected exhi- 

ition of some of the earlier English water- 
colour masters. These—if the exhibition is 
held—will all be shcwn to be in excellent con- 
dition. Several well-known collectors have 
volunteered to contribute. 


Messrs. CLowEs & Sons will publish before 
the end of this month, on behalf of the Royal 
Academy, an illustrated catalogue of the 
exhibition now open. It will be in album 
form, printed on fine paper, with full-page 
reproductions, by MM. Boussod & Valadon’s 

rocess of typogravure, of one hundred and 

fty of the principal paintings. 

Pror. Ropotro LANcIANI, of Rome, has 
accepted an invitation to Weliver a course of 
lectures on “Roman Archaeology” at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, during 
the next academical year. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have now ready 
for issue Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s Art of the 
Saracens in Egypt, illustrated with more than 
100 engravings, taken chiefly from specimens at 
Cairo or in our own national collections. The 
introduction gives a sketch of the history of the 
Mamluke Sultans, and of social life in Egypt 
in the Middle Ages, based upon the Mohamme- 
dan historians. Special chapters are given to 
architecture, mosaic, carving, damascening, 
glass, pottery, weaving, and illuminated MSS. 





UNDER the title of The .Musewms of Athens, 
the publishing house of Karl Wilberg, at 
Athens, announce the publication of an illus. 
trated work describing the results of the recent 
excavations on the Acropolis, and also the 
contents generally of the —_ Museums. 
The letterpress willbe written by M. Kavvadias, 
superintendent of the excavations; and will be 
printed in French, German, English, and Greek. 
The plates will be reproductions in heliotype by 
Rhomaides Brothers. The mode of publication 
will be in volumes of six parts, each part con- 
taining eight plates, at the price of 6s. a part. 

Miss HELEN BELOE (Mrs. Tirard) will deliver 
a course of three lectures on ‘‘ Ancient Egypt” 
to ladies at the British Museum on Wednesday, 
June 23, and the two following Wednesdays, 
at 11.30 a.m. Each lecture will be illustrated 
by diagrams, and afterwards by a visit to the 
Egyptian galleries, in order to examine the 
monuments of the respective periods. Tickets 
for the course may be obtained from Miss M. 
Prideaux, 22 Woburn Square, W.C. One-half 
the proceeds will be given to the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. 


THE Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society have i in arranging a seven days’ 
pilgrimage along the Roman Wall, commen- 
cing on Saturday, June 26, and ending on the 
following Saturday. The ‘‘chief pilgrim and 
expounder general” will be Dr. J. C. Bruce, of 
Newcastle, the authorof the model handbook on 
the Roman Wall; while Mr. R. Blair, of South 
Shields, will be special conductor for Northum- 
berland, and Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, of Carlisle, 
special conductor for Cumberland. On June 
26, there will bea dinner at Newcastle, at which 
the Earl of Ravensworth will preside. 


Tue ‘ médailles d’honneur”’ at the Salon this 
year have been awarded as follows: painting, 
M. Jules Lefebvre; engraving, M. Léopold 
Flameng. No medals were given in the selec- 
tions of sculpture and architecture. 


Lovers of the French School of Landscape 
have now an unusually good opportunity of 
seeing works by such masters at Diaz, 
Daubigny, Dupré, and Rousseau at Messrs. 
Obach’s, in Cockspur Street. There is a singu- 
larly important work by Diaz—an autumn 
landscape with the pale yellow leaves showing 
with metallic brilliance against a leaden sky ; 
and two or three of the same artist’s gem-like 
compositions of semi-classic figures, with back- 
grounds of rich forest. To some the small but 
choice examples of Rousseau will be most 


| attractive; but it is Jules Dupré who is, on 


the whole, the best represented master. 











‘MUSIC. 
MR. MACKENZIE’S “TROUBADOUR” 
AT DRURY LANE. 


AN opera from the pen of a native artist 
naturally claims the interest of English lovers 
of musical art, but in this instance doubly so, 
for ‘‘The Troubadour” is the work of a com- 
poser who, three years ago, made an earnest, 
and to a considerable degree successful, attempt 
at lyrical drama. ‘‘Colomba,” meritorious in 
itself, gave promise for the future, and we are 
now called upon to say how far we think that 
promise has been fulfilled. 

The libretto written by Mr. Hueffer deals 
with a tragic tale of the time of the Trouba- 
dours. Quillem de Cabestanh, a famous 
troubadour, is in love with Margarida, wife of 
Count Raimon, a Provengal noble. During a 
vintage feast he sings a passionate song to the 
‘* priceless pearl of his heart.” This excites the 
suspicion of Count Raimon and of Count 
Robert, of Tarascon, -trothed to Azalais, Mar- 





ida’s sister; for in the Provencal language 
ida means “pearl.” In the second act 
we find Margarida and Guillem in the forest 
reading the tale of Launcelot and Guinevere— 
a@ scene borrowed from Dante’s Inferno. 
Count Raimon, who is hunting in the wood, 
meets Guillem, and tries to extort from him the 
name of his beloved. Azalais partly averts 
suspicion by avowing a guilty passion for the 
troubadour. In the third act, during festivi- 
ties at Castle Liét, the Counts Raimon and 
Robert, by stratagem, ascertain the true state 
of the case. Margarida being told that 
Guillem’s life is threatened, boldly avows her 
love. In the last act Count Raimon pledges the 
health of the absent poet in a goblet of the wine 
called Sanh del trobador. Guillem had been in- 
vited by Count Robert toa hunt. Margarida 
understands at once that her lover has been 
killed. She drinks from the goblet and taunts 
her husband with the murder of Guillem. At 
that moment a procession of hunters bring in a 
covered bier. Raimon, throwing back the 
cloak, reveals the body of the poet. Margarida 
declares that nothing shall take from her lips 
“‘the sweetness which the blood of Guillem 
there has left,” and then throws herself from a 
window into the depth below. 

The tale, as thus told, reminds us much of 
‘* Tristan and Isolde,” both in its development 
and dénouement; as, for example, in the hunt- 
ing scene, in the bold avowal of love by the 
heroine, and, to considerable extent, in the 
catastrophe. Mr. Hueffer has further empha- 
sised the resemblance by making the lovers in 
the third act, after the manner of Wagner, 
express how they dread the brightness of day, 
and how they hail the darkness of night. Mr, 
Hueffer has not only borrowed from Dante and 
Wagner, but has copied almost v-rbatim some 
lines from his own libretto of ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty.” No doubt he had a right to make 
double use of his lines, but the fact of his 
— done so is, to say the least of it, curious. 

And now with regard to the libretto from a 
dramatic point of view. Here we think Mr. 
Hueffer has been very successful. Margarida 
and Guillem are the foremost figures in the 
four acts of the drama; and the librettist shows 
considerable ingenuity in the closing scenes of 
first, second, and fourth acts. A good deal 
of the writing has a ring of poetry about it, 
though now and then we come across peculiar 
lines, such as— 

** One name, I trow, 
Is fully as harmonious as the other 
To finish off a stanza with ;”’ 


while many of the words are uncomfortable 
for the singers. 

The first thing to note in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
music is the use which he has made of 
representative themes. He employs them 
in moderation, and in so doing he acts 
cautiously. They are not lacking in character, 
and are always introduced with effect. The 
composer errs on the safe side in not attempt- 
ing to imitate Wagner’s marvellous combina- 
tions and metamorphoses of his themes. But 
itis by these means that Wagner succeeds in 
arousing and sustaining interest; while, with 
Mr. Mackenzie, the music, at times, lacks a 
raison @étre, and consequently drags. Wagner’s 
system with regard to leit motivs can neither 
be ignored nor fully imitated; to find the 
happy mean is a task by no means easy. There 
is one way, however, in which we think com- 
posers of the present day might lessen the risk 
of becoming wearisome—i.e., by the use of 
spoken dialogue. In ‘‘The Troubadour” the 
few words addressed by the count to a serving- 
man in the wood, some of the short conversa- 
tions between the two counts, and a few other 

ges might surely be spoken. Mr. Mac- 
enzie, however, with his in harmony and 
counterpoint, might, perhaps, have ventured 
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on a Vorspiel more elaborate than the one 
which opens ‘‘ The Troubadour.” We confess 
that it disappoints us. 

In the first act there is much light, bright, 
and, consequently, effective music. The open- 
ing chorus and the one in which the poet is 
welcomed are full of tuneful melody and are 
skilfully written. The Masque played before 
Count Raimon, his wife, and courtiers is, 
musically, one of the happiest scenes in the 
opera. The music flows on with delightful ease. 

he archaic phrases heard in the orchestra 
when the peasant explains the action to the 
count, the light and graceful dance chorus, 
and the drinking duet are, perhaps, the most 
striking features of this clever scene. In the 
finale we have Guillem’s song of love. It is 
tuneful and pleasing, if not particularly 
original, 

he second act, where the lovers are reading 
in the forest, opens somewhat tamely. But 
ladies, knights, and huntsmen passing through 
the glade obligingly stop and treat the audience 
to a very quaint and pretty hunting-song. 
From a dramatic point of view this may be 
wrong, but the music is pleasing. The Mar- 
garida scena which follows did not impress us : 
and, to speak frankly, the rest of the music 
failed to come up to our expectation. 

The third act opens with a lively prelude 
intended to describe the festivities at the castle 
at Liét. At the close, Margarida steps from 
the lighted room on to the balcony, and for 
a moment recalls Elsa in the second act of 
‘*Lohengrin.” The love duet in this act con- 
tains many charming phrases; and seeing how 
strongly the scene reminds us of the second 
act of ‘‘ Tristan,” it is wonderful how little the 
music reminds us of Wagner. The chief fault 
that we find with it is its uniformity. There is 
no real working up to a climax. The song 
sung by Azalais to attract the attention of the 
lovers is quaint and daintily orchestrated, but 
Azalais—Mr. Hueffer’s Brangine—becomes too 
prominent a figure in the scene. She sings 
two verses; and, to make matters dramatically 
worse, Mr. Mackenzie, in answer to loud ap- 
plause, repeated the second verse. We think, 
indeed, that the composer would have shown 
proper courage in resisting all demands for an 
encore. There were three during the evening, 
the least objectionable being, of course, the pre- 
lude to this third act. The “Jeu de Paume” 
scene was decidedly ineffective on the stage; it 
delays the action of the piece, and the music, if 
pretty, is not important. There is, on the 
other hand, some effective writing in the jinale. 

The fourth act, which is short, contains, in 
our opinion, some of Mr. Mackenzie’s best 
dramatic music. The contrast, too, between 
Raimon’s forced joviality and Margarida’s 
passionate despair is very striking. 

The music of ‘‘The Troubadour,” in con- 
structive power and in charm, surpasses that 
of ‘‘Colomba.”’ While noting the tunefulness 
of some of the melodies, the ingenuity and 
originality of the harmonies, it must, however, 
be acknowledged that Mr. Mackenzie—pro- 
bably from a wish to avoid the commonplace 
—goes at times a little out of his way; and 
what the music gains in skill it loses in spon- 
taneity. Orchestration is one of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s strong points, and his powers of com- 
bining and colouring are manifest on every 
pase of the score, notably in the third and 
ourth acts. 

Space will now only allow us to speak in 
brief terms of the production of the opera last 
Tuesday. Mdme. Alwina Valleria, as Mar- 
garida, gave a highly dramatic and effective 
rendering of her part. She had evidently well 
studied the character of the ill-fated heroine. 
Mr. Barton M‘Guckin made a fine troubadour. 
He sang, too, remarkably well, though some of 
his upper notes were not free from harshness, 





Miss Marian Burton was an acceptable Azalais, 
though some of the music is rather low for her 
voice. Mr. Leslie Crotty (Raimon) and Mr. 
Barrington Foote (Count Robert) sang and 
acted well. The opera was splendidly put on 
the stage. The music is difficult for band, 
chorus, and soloists ; but the performance, under 
the composer’s direction, was, on the whole, a 
very good one. The principal actors, composer, 
and librettist, were called before the curtain at 
the close of each act. Judging from the 
applause, the work seems likely to prove a 
success. We have criticised the music after a 
first hearing only, and may perhaps modify, if 
not alter, some of our expressed opinions. We 
shall have a word or two to say about the 
second performance. J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








MR. PROUT’S NEW SYMPHONY. 


Ar the annual concert given by members of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, which took place 
on Friday, June 4, a new Symphony, com- 
posed expressly for the college by Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout, was performed for the first time. This 
Symphony, which is the immediate successor of 
that produced at the last Birmingham festival, 
and therefore No. 4 in the list of Mr. Prout’s 
Symphonies, is remarkable from the fact that it 
is composed for a small orchestra, and requires 
only one pair of horns, trumpets, and drums, 
besides the usual wood, wind, and strings. It 
is strictly orthodox in form, and in this respect 
might have been composed a century ago; but 
there is no attempt to affect the style of a past 
age, and both the ideas and the scoring of the 
Symphony are essentially modern. The whole 
work proved melodious and pleasing in the 
highest degree; and, as it was received with 
enthusiastic applause by the large and repre- 
sentative audience present, it will most likely 
be soon heard elsewhere. To conductors whose 
resources do not extend to trombones and four 
horns—and there are many such—this new and 
taking work should prove a veritable godsend. 
J. H. MEE, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


HERR RUBINSTEIN’sS wonderful cycle of piano- 
forte recitals has now come to a close. Last 
Friday week the whole of the programme was 
devoted to Chopin. The pianist was not 
in his best form in interpreting the four 
ballads, but never were the charm and delicacy 
of his touch displayed to greater advantage 
than in some of the quiet'Préludes, the Mazurkas, 
Nocturnes, and Berceuse; while in portions of 
the F minor Fantasia, the B flat minor Sonata, 
and the Polonaises he gave full vent to his 
feelings. Herr Rubinstein may possibly not 
play Chopin quite according to the composer’s 
intentions, but he interprets it from his heart, 
and it goes straight to the heart of the listener. 
There is a time to criticise, and a time not to 
criticise. Herr Rubinstein is a law unto himself. 

Last Tuesday afternoon the programme com- 
menced with eleven of Chopin’s Etudes, a 
marvellous exhibition of executive skill. His 
powerful and poetical interpretations of these 
tone-poems ranks among the finest of his per- 
formances during the series of concerts. One 
of the most striking was the Htude in B minor in 
octaves. Melodies unheeded by pianists, or 
smothered by the octaves, were brought out 
with magic clearness, turning the piece into a 

em, and redeeming it from the charge of 

ing a mere study in octaves. Herr Rubin- 
stein then played a long selection of pieces by 
Russian composers. Three by Balakireff 
enabled him to show off his phenomenal 
technique ; but those most acceptable from a 
musical point of view were a Souvenir de 
Mazurka, by Glinka, two or three short 
numbers by Tschaikowsky, an Intermezzo by 





Liadoff, and a Scherzo by Herr Rubinstein 
himself. At the close of the recital the 
pianist are vigorously, and received 
several re . His herculean task has been 
successfully accomplished. Apart from his 
wonderful tours de force, his extraordinary 
memory, his powers of endurance, he has won 
special admiration for his masterly reading of 
Beethoven, his sympathetic reading of Sch - 
mann, and his romantic reading of the Polish 
composer. Herr Rubinstein, whenever he 
chooses to come to London again, may be sure 
of a hearty welcome. Of pianists now before 
the public he is facile princeps. 

THE sixth Richter concert last Monday even- 
ing was devoted entirely to Wagner. First 
came the whole of the second act of ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.” When this music drama was 
played in London a few years back, certain 
cuts were made, so that on Monday the whole 
of the music was given for the first time. 
Concerning the soloists little need be said. 
Fraulein Theresa Matten and Herr Gudehus, 
both so well known in connexion with German 
opera, interpreted the music with great 
dramatic effect. The lady did full justice to 
her part. Herr Gudehus did his best, but an 
apology was made for him, as he was suffering 
from hoarseness. Fraulein Pauline Cramer 
was a most acceptable Braugine, and Herr 
Henschel’s declamatory rendering of the Marke 
music was a rare treat. Herr G. Ritter took 
the very small part of Melot. Tne performance 
altogether was excellent. This act of ‘‘Tristan ”’ 
suffers in two ways by being given away from 
the stage; for its full comprehension it 
decidedly wants in many places stage action. 
And then, again, one misses the effect of con- 
trast. In the drama it comes, as von Lenz has 
said of the middle movement of the Moon- 
light sonata, as ‘‘une fleur entre deux abimes’’; 
and, thus torn from its surroundings, it is far 
less impressive. The second part of pro me 
included a considerable part of the third act of 
‘* Siegfried,” with Fraulein Matten as Briinn- 
hilde, and Herr Gudehus as Siegfried. Here, 
again, the stage was missed, though not to the 
same extent as in the ‘‘Tristan” act. St. 
James’s Hall was crowded. As Wagner’s 
music is now so popular, Herr Richter may, 
perhaps, be forgiven for giving a portion of the 
music dramas in the concert-room, since there 
seems no immediate chance of hearing them in 
the proper place. 
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